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PRELABGLPEIA. MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 
MICROSCOPES, 
ccesso Out- 
OPTICAL, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL Andrews’ 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list Clobes, 
of Teliurians, 


Full Catalogues for three Maps 
pany. Charts, all kinds, 
Mention this paper. 


Blackboards, 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, Dustless 
MANUFACTURER OF 
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311 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. MANUAL 
po you kyow THEM? | GYMNASTICS. 


Nearly $08 Portraite of Mon you Know, 
ven in the two numbers of our ANONYMOUS PoR- 
GALLERY already issued. Amusement, edifi- PRrIcE, 25 CTS. 
cation, and incentive to further reading are presented 
in ay | page of this unique publication. Try it in | SENT POSTPAID, 
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it is something that you have not seen, and some- NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


thing that you will enjoy. Price, 10c. each. Send 
| 3 Somerset Street, 


20c. for samples with appropriate as a 
W. I. CHASE, 
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Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 
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L Ss COLLECTIONS and specimens of Minerals, Rocks. and Fossils 
pty under the auspices of the Boston Society of Natural 
istory, and designed especially for Colleges, Schools, and Private Cabinets. These collections com- 
prise all the common Minerals and Ores; the principal kinds of Rocks, arranged 
illustrate both Lithology and Historie Geology ; folds, faults, joints, veins, 
dikes, and other illustrations of Structural Geology; and the characteristic fossils of the different for- 
mations. Carefully selected typical specimens guaranteed in every case. 
Send for ears catalogues. Address F 


IGURE FITS! | Agents Wanted. 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALL- 
ed is no reason for not now receiving me to the busi Spare may be profitably 
G. , M. C,, 183 Pearl St., New York, 


T do not mean merely to stop them for a time and 
A MONTH can be mad 
ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my rem. $75,22 to $250,22 working for us. ‘Agents 
acure, Send 
once for a treatise and a free bottle of my infalli- or 788 also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, de. GENTS WANTED 
MENEELY & CO., | Established FOR OUR 


OSBY & BARTON, Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, MASs. 
fen have them return again. I mean a radical cure, 
edy to cure the worst cases. Because others have fail. —.s who can furnish a horse an give their whole 
. Give Express and Post Office, OHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 


Reserintion and prices on application. | aa chars’ Help Manuals. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bellis of pure Copper an dTin for wel | LARCE PROFITS! 
schoois, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULL 
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GUARANTEED. 


The only medicines sold by druggists, under a positive guarantee 
from their manufacturers, that they will do just what is claimed for 
them—that is, benefit or cure in all cases of diseases for which they 
are recommended, or the money paid for them will be promptly 
refunded—are Dr. Pierce’s world-famed specifics, manufactured by 
the World’s Dispensary Medical Association, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery cures all diseases arising 
from a torpid or deranged liver, or from impure blood, as Dyspepsia, 
or Indigestion, Pimples, Blotches, Eruptions, Salt-rheum, Tetter, Ery- 
sipelas, and Scrofulous Sores and Swellings. Consumption, or Lung- 
scrofula, is also cured by this wonderful remedy, if taken in time. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the world-famed remedy for 
all those chronic weaknesses and distressing derangements so common 
to American women. It is a most potent, invigorating, restorative 
tonic, or strength giver, imparting tone and vigor to the whole 
system. As a soothing nervine it is unequaled. See guarantee printed 
on the bottle-wrapper and faithfully carried out for many years. 
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Copyright, 1888, by WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


OF RET) for an incurable case of 
ae Catarrh in the Head b 
the proprietors of DR. GBAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.— Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; eyes weak, ringing in ears, 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expectoration of offensive matter; 
breath offensive; smell and taste impaired, and general debility. Only a 
34 few of these symptoms likely to be present at once, Thousands of cases 
v wd result in consumption, and end in the grave, 

By its mild, soothing, antiseptic, cleansing, and healing propertics, Dr. Sage’s Remedy 
cures the worst cases. This infallible remedy does not, like the poisonous irritating snuffs, 
“creams” and strong caustic solutions with Which the — have long been humbugged, 
simply palliate for a short time, or drive the disease to the lungs, as there is danger of doing 
in the use of such nostrums, but it produces perfect and rmanent cures of the 
worst cases of Chronic Catarrh, as thousands can testify. “Cold in the Head” 
is cured with a few applications. Catarrhal Headache is relieved and cured as if by 
magic. It removes offensive breath, loss or impairment of the sense of taste, smell or hear- 
ing, watering or weak eyes, and impaired aes, wee caused by the violence of Catarrh, 
as they all frequently are. By druggists, 50 cen 


$50 


ACoalleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schooler. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


E. R. RUGGLEs. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, 
oe Eng, Architecture, Chemistry, and 


ining, and Elec- 
at. History. 
ALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


4 school, Newberry, corner of 


48s- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ppetioutars apply at the 
xeter Street. Bostan. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


WILL CURE INDIGESTION, 
BLUES, AND BAD TEMPER, NOBMAL SOHOOL, 


For circulars, 


188 ELLEN Principal. 


For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT'S 


NORMAL 80H BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For 


RE A DI N Gs Dialect Sketches 
naar. | RECITATIONS 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT W 
address 


E. H. Russet, Princtpal. 


P at P. Washingtoa. D.C. 


Sm only the 
Principal, D. B Hagan, PhD. 


Write for In 


FREE agents | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY EDITH HORTON. . 


I was ill at ease, and I asked with pain, 
What causes this deep unrest ? ’’ 

And this answer came, midst the sobbing rain, 
‘Seek wealth, and you will be blest! ’’ 


I obeyed the voice, and I hoped therefore, 
That I had found peace untold ; 

For riches galore, were heaped at my door, 
I reveled in realms of gold. 


But the surfeit came, and I cried aloud, 
** How wretched, how sad, I grow ;’’ 

Came a voice so proud, from out of the crowd, 
** Seek fame, and content you’ll know! ”’ 


So I worked for fame; it came at my call, 
And the great flocked round my door; 
But down like a pall, in the midst of it all, 

Came the wish for something more! 


Then that pure, calm voice, I had learned to know, 
Like the lark’s from his linden tree, 

Said in accents slow, so sweet and so low, 
** Seek love, and you’ll happy be!”’ 


Then I found my love, and from her a kiss, 
Was worth more than life to me; 

But with all my bliss, [ jast seemed to miss, 
That which in my life should be. 


Then sad and weary and ill; with a moan 
Of unsatisfied desire ; 

I threw myself prone, with a bitter groan, 
And prayed for a life up higher. 


. Then a light broke round, like a crimson cord, 
And glowed like a star above ; 
And I sought my God, my Maker, and Lord, 
Now I walk content in His love. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


Goerne : 
must understand his age. 


Joun Mortry, Hngland: The object of reading is 
not to dip into everything that even wise men may have 


written. 


A. G. Lang, Superintendent Cook County, Ill.: Out 
from the schools of the nation have come the men who 
have conceived and constructed the good edifices, the 
magnificent machinery, the wondrous highways that span 


the country. 


Rutitanp (Vt.) Heratp: Other things being equal, 
the graduates of our normal schools make the most effi- 


cient teachers. 


New York Eventne Post: The less we rely on ex- 
aminations, the higher the order of men and women 


we must get for teachers. 


Dr. Samurt Entor, ex-Superintendent of Boston 
Schools : It is no longer in dispute that some sort of in- 
dustrial or manual training is a necessity in the education 


of every boy and girl. 


Pror. Joun D. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: All teaching, to be valuable, must awaken 
and stimulate the interests of the child, differentiated ac- 


cording to the tastes and inclinations of each child. 


E. ©. Garpner, Schoolhouse Architect, New York: 
No school grounds are complete without a sheltering 
porch or pavillion, under which the scholars can sit when 


If you would understand an author, you 


the sun or rain prevents their being actually out from 
under cover and on‘the ground. 


Witu1am H. Lampert, Principal Fall River High 
School: The strength and grace of architecture, the 
spaciousness of halls and corridors, the richness and 
beauty of finish, the abundance of the furnishings, are ever 
acting with sublime power on the character of the pupil, 
enlarging, refining, and elevating his whole moral being ; 
and the silent teachings of our palatial home (new high 
school building) will endure when the lessons of the text- 
books have been forgotten. 


. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY GEN. T. J. MORGAN, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


In behalf of the free public schools of America, it may 
be urged :-— 

They are the poor man’s friend. They bring to the 
cottage life’s greatest treasures,—knowledge and wisdom. 
The mass of people are, and ever have been, poor. Life 
for them is a struggle. Education is a boon, because it 
puts the poor man’s son into possession of power. It lifts 
him from the low plane of ignorant animalism, develops 
his reason, and enables him to begin life more nearly 
upon terms of equality with the rich man’s son. Educa- 
tion levels up. 

They are the rich man’s opportunity. One of the 
greatest privileges of wealth is the opportunity to help 
the poor. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
The best gift possible to an earnest, ambitious girl or boy 
is an education, whereby he may help himself. The sur- 
est preventive of the evils of poverty is a practical educa- 
tion, that renders an individual independent and self- 
reliant. It is better to build schoolhouses than alms- 
houses. There is no better scheme for utilizing wealth, 
and of giving it the widest possible distribution, than the 
public school system. The socialism of culture is the pan- 
acea for nihilism and anarchy. 

They are the safeguards of liberty. A free people 
must be an intelligent people. Ignorance and freedom 
are incompatible. ‘“ A government of the people and for 
the people and by the people ” cannot be maintained long 
without universal education. The public school system of 
America is the best system ever yet devised in the whole 
course of human history for the education of the whole 
people. They are for all,—not for the few. No other 
system ever did reach the masses,—and no other ever 
will. If the people are to be educated, the people must 
do it. If our republic is to endure, it must-be by the 
beneficent work of the public schools. 

They are the nurseries of a genuine democracy. They 
are the people’s schools. In the public schools no caste is 
known, no class distinctions are recognized, except those 
that arise from merit and scholarship. In the school all 
meet on a common level,—rich and poor, high and low, 
the aristocrat and the pauper. All races, creeds, colors, 
and social classes enter these halls on the same plane. 
The honors are to the- meritorious. Merit wins. Equal- 
ity is the watchword that is at once a spur to the rich 
sluggard, and an encouragement to the humblest child of 
poverty. 

They are American. Nothing, perhaps, is so distine- 
tively a product of the soil as is the American school sys- 
tem. In these schools all speak a common language ; 
race distinctions give way to national characteristics ; 
mutual respect and esteem take the place of class hatred 
and suspicion ; old country traditions are displaced by a 
new patriotism. The pupils may enter heterogeneous 
aliens ; they emerge homogeneous Americans. Individu- 
alism, freedom, culture, are agents of wondrous trans- 
forming power. 


* Dr. Mor made an address at the dedication of the new high 
school building at Central Falls, R. L., on January 1, and we have 


asked him to prepare for us a digest of his argument for the free public 
schools as there presented. 


They are nurseries of character. A broad intelfigence 
is the foundation upon which they build, but intelligence 
is only a foundation. The public schools foster industry, 
order, neatness, punctuality, regularity, thoroughness, re- 
spect for authority, and obedience to law. These are of 
the essentials of school life. They develop a love of 
truth for truth’s sake, and insist on fidelity to trusts. 
They awaken self-respect, independence of thought, and 
beget the habit of regulating the life in accordance with 
reason and conscience. They call out respect for the 
rights of others, and regard not only for the rights of 
property, but also for the rights of conscience. They 
awaken love for the true, the beautiful, and the good; rev- 
erence for law, justice, and God. They develop thus, 
robust, manly characters, and fit their students for lives 
of honor, happiness, and usefulness. 


THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


BY FRANK H. KASSON, A. M. 


The Lowell Institute Lectures, recently given by Will- 
iam Bradford, the distinguished marine artist, have been 
among the most successful art lectures ever delivered in 
Boston. A native of Fairhaven, Mass., a lineal descend- 
ant of the famous Pilgrim governor, he has attained fame 
in Europe rarely secured by an American. His winter 
home and city studio are in New York ; his summer home 
is in his native town, overlooking the Acushnet River and 
a fine sweep of Buzzard’s Bay. His seaside studio, a 
weather-beaten building upon the banks of the river, is a 
real workshop, to which he repairs at six o’clock in the 
morning throughout the season. 

Great as has been the privilege of listening to his lect- 
ures, I count it a rarer pleasure to have been seated with 
him in his studio, hearing from him anecdotes regarding 
the painting and the sale of his pictures, some of which 
now grace the library of the Queen at Windsor, the gal- 
leries of Lord Lorne, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lord 
Rothschild of Paris, and other European notables. In 
this country his paintings may be seen in many great art 
collections. His most remarkable studies have been in 
the Arctic regions, where he has spent seven summers, 
the last a most notable voyage in the ship “ Panther” in 
1869. I saw in his studio, this summer, a painting for 
the Duke of Westminster of a great ship “ nipped ” in the 
ice in Melville Bay. 

His lectures upon the Arctic regions in the Lowell In- 
stitute Course, this season, were based upon experiences 
and observations on his last voyage, upon which he set 
sail, July 3, 1869, from St. Johns, Newfoundland, for the 
purpose of studying and painting the icebergs and glaciers 
in their icy home. The vessel was specially built to stand 
the strain of an “ice-pack.” She had a crew of twenty- 
four picked men; also, Dr. I. I. Hayes, of previous Are- 
tie fame, accompanied them as they set sail for Julianas- 
haab, Godhavn, Upernavik, and Melville Bay. 

Mr. Bradford described the purity of the air as they 
reached Greenland, the toy forests, and icebergs gleaming 
beauteous in the “ midnight sun.” At Julianashaab the 
whole population turned out to welcome them. Some 
fine descriptions were given of the half-savage, unwashed 
but boisterously good-natured multitude. The artist ex- 
amined their one-story, pitch-covered houses, their skin- 
covered boats, and peculiar apparel. The Sabbath 
solemnity and rest among Greenland’s eternal hills was 
graphically portrayed. 

Mr. Bradford learned*trom Pastor Anthon of a “ de- 
serted village,” lying at the head of a fidrd fifteen miles 
from Julianashaab, and “ manning ” an oomiak, they were 
rowed there by women, in the cool of a July morning. 
Krakortok is now only a mass of ruins of buildings erected 
nine centuries ago. They surveyed what is left of nine 
of these,—one a church, having walls four and a half feet 


thick by ten to eighteen high. Here probably the Norse- 
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men were finally exterminated by the savage Eskimos. 
Only voiceless ruins remain. The Sermitsiliak glacier, 
seventy miles north from Julianashaab, is over 2,000 feet 
deep in places, and from two to four miles wide. 

At the head of Smith Sound lies the Humboldt glacier, 
a solid wall of ice sixty miles wide. The Sermitsiliak 
glacier rises from the water 100 to 275 feet, in weird, 
fantastic shapes. In sunlight the walls glow in exquisite 
blue and emerald tints. A liquified iceberg is as clear as 
a mirror, and no object in nature can be more repellant 
in darkness, or more resplendent in the sunshine. Most 
of Greenland is miles deep under the “ Mer de Glace,” 
which seems like an ocean in a gale of wind, its white 
caps suddenly frozen stiff. The artist’s description of the 
birth of an iceberg, as he witnessed it, was vivid. 

He described some of the Greenlander’s remarkable feats, 
—turning a somersault under water, forcing his light boat 
over another, or riding out a heavy gale in his frail kayak. 

Leaving Godhavn, they passed into the land of perpet- 


ual day (in summer). Great cliffs rose up 3,000 tojtion. It must be admitted that this principle explains 


4,000 feet high, on whose sides roosted countless multitudes 
of birds. At Upernavik they saw flowers tenderly nursed 
behind glass. 

The native hut, or igloe, was described, and the dreary 
winter at Tessvisak whose single house (Jensen’s) is the 
nearest habitable one to the North Pole. 

Going northward, the “ Panther” broke its way through 
thick ice far up into Melville Bay. 


He gave an interesting account of Lieutenant Greely’s 


passed a fairly comfortable winter, although the ther- 


cended 5,000 feet, and beheld the Polar Ocean. They|the recall of any portion, even the minutest. 


were often drenched to the skin, and their sufferings were 


intense. order to explain all representation, is closely related to 
The artist told the remarkable story of Lieutenant/habit. The word habit, from Aabeo, habitus, indicates a 
Lockwood and Sergeant Brainard’s great effort to beat| power that holds; or, at least, intimates a state of being 
preceding records, and how they persevered until, on May|held. Let us recall the conditions under which habits are 
13, 1882, they succeeded in reaching cliffs only 395 miles | formed. 

The formation of physical habits throws some light on 
unfurled their flag and took possession of the inhospit-|the formation of mental habits. It consists simply in 
able land. Erecting a cairn, they left a record of their/doing. The child struggles hard with his pen in the 
visit. Descending, at an elevation of 2,500 feet, they making of every line of every letter : but a sufficient rep- 
etition of the process of forming letters and of joining 
The race of steamers and whalers through Melville |them into words puts his fingers into such condition that, 
Bay to rescue Greely, was vividly set forth. Only six}on account of a single determination to produce a word, 
of Greely’s party survived. Could the rescuers have|they trace line after line, and letter after letter, till the 
reached them six weeks earlier, seventeen would have|whole word is written. At first it was with the greatest 
lived. effort that the muscles could be made to move in the right 
——— way ; now, it would require equal effort to make them 

produce a letter in any other than the habitual way. 
A beginner, in learning to play the piano, is obliged to 
make a separate effort to direct each finger to the proper 
key to be struck, in order to produce the tone correspond- 
Sore ing to the note observed ; but by and by a general deter- 
GENERAL LAW OF ASSOCIATION (ConrrxvEp). mination to play, and a rapid glance at the score, and the 
fingers, not one at a time, and not those of one hand 
merely, but all at the same time, fly over the keys with 
the rapidity of lightning, and each touches the key corre- 
sponding to the note seen, with unerring certainty. What 
was once difficult and painful is now done without the slight- 
est conscious effort. The action of the muscles in a particu- 
lar way makes it difficult for them to act in any other 
way; nay, almost impossible for them nét to act in the 


is presented to the mind in connection with another. In wom oe oe are held to a certain kind of action ; a 


from the Pole. Ascending these about 3,000 feet they 


plucked beautiful flowers. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


We have already found that the real cause of the se- 
quences of ideas in the order in which they are repre- 
sented is the previous acts of the mind in knowing the ob- 
jects, the ideas of which are refresented. But it is worth 
while to consider a little further the effects of these acts 
upon the mind itself. 

Objects of knowledge do not appear to the mind one at 
a time, and each out of relation to all others. One thing 


a word, objects of knowledge are presented to the mind 


in the relations in which they exist; and, consequently, 
the ideas of objects are grouped in the mind according to 
these objective relations. 
Now, whatever these relations may be, whether rela- 
tions of similarity, contrast, or an, other, whenever the 
mind, on the recali of a portion of any group of ideas, re- 
calls the rest of the group, it is simply renewing its entire 
former state, on the renewal of a portion of such state. 
If, for example, I have known the letters of the alphabet 
arranged in a definite succession, one after the other, 
whenever, on the representation of a portion of the group, 
the ideas of the rest of the letters recur to my mind, I am 
simply completing, or renewing, the entire complex 
notion of the whole group of letters, on the renewal of a 
portion of the group. . 
This tendency of the mind to renew an entire previous 
mental state on the renewal of a part of such state, has 
been called the law of redintegration, and this has by 
some been regarded as the all-embracing law of associa- 


much, if not most, of our representation of ideas. It is 
not limited, in its application, to the representation of 
material objects; it includes the representation of intel- 
lectual acts, of feelings, and of volitions, as well. For all 
the states and activities of the soul, no less than the qual- 
ities and activities of matter, are revealed to the soul as 
related ; and, hence, the ideas of these acts and states are 


to read, he has the greatest difficulty at first, even with 
the aid of his finger, in directing his eye to see the letters 
of a single word in the order in which they occur. But 
let him repeat the process regularly every day, and ina short 
time he can see all the letters in a whole sentence in a tenth 
part of the time required to pronounce their names. He 


has acquired a habit of seeing in a particular order. 


Another remarkable habit of seeing is furnished in the 


case of looking at large posters on bill-boards. Your eye 
sometimes catches the colored background on which the 
letters are printed, and the forms of the colored spaces 
between the letters seem very grotesque ; but let the eye 
once rest on the letters themselves, and immediately the 
old habit of seeing the words exercises such control over 
the eye that the forms of the spaces between the letters 
disappear, and cannot by any effort be called back. 


From the consideration of these and thousands of sim- 


ilar cases, it is evident that it is easier for both body and 
mind to do again what has been done once. The per- 
forming of an action induces a tendency to its repetition. 
When we have done a thing once, we are somewhat im- 
pelled to do it again ; when we have done it many times, 
we are strongly impelled to its repetition. When such 
tendency is so strong that we are held by it, we call it a 
habit. 


If it is a universal law of the mind, that it tends 


to act as it has acted before, this, of course, includes 


Therefore, whenever the mind, on 


After spending three weeks in Melville Bay, trying to|the reappearance of one idea of a group, represents the 
press through its thick-ribbed ice, they were forced to set/whole group, it is only making entire a former complex 
sail for home. state. 

Such complete renewal, or redintegration, of a mental 
labors in those northern regions. Leaving St. Johns,|state, on the renewal of a portion of it, is one of the com- 
July 7, 1881, in the “ Proteus,” Greely made a rapid push| monest of our experiences. 
for the north, and reached Upernavik on July 24. Press-| come into the mind in groups, and afterward, by various 
ing on, they passed the Devil’s Thumb, Smith’s Sound, | influences, they are represented in groups,—sometimes in 
Cape Hawks, and Ritter Bay. Passing Cape Lieber the|the same groups, sometimes in new groups. 
ice-pack came down on them, and they drifted helplessly | ever order ideas are grouped in the mind, they tend to re- 
south. After several terrible days they anchored in|/appear in the same order. 
Discovery Harbor and established winter quarters. Coal|mental state is represented, it is likely that the whole of 
was found and fourteen musk-oxen killed, and they|such state will be represented. 

Such is the principle of redintegration. 
mometer went down to 68° below zero. The sun left/to account for all acts of representation, we must go be- 
them on Oct. 16, and was not seen again until Feb. 26./yond this law, and account for the reappearance in the 
Several remarkable sledge journeys were made the next/mind of the first part of any complex state. Granted 
spring. On April 26 Lieutenant Greely began an eleven|that a portion of a complex state is recalled, the law of 
days’ journey into Grinnell Land, and two months later] redintegration will explain the recall of the rest of the 
another as far as to Mount C. A. Arthur, which they as-|complex state ; but the real difficulty is in accounting for 


united into groups. 


Our ideas, at their inception, 


But in what- 


When part of a complex 


But in order 


The principle upon which we must ultimately rely, in 


the case of redintegration and also the case of the 
recurrence of ideas which have not been previously 
conjoined in the mind ; as, for example, the ideas of sim- 
ilar objects, only one of which have been previously 
known. In the ease of the redintegration of a complex 
mental state, the mind unites ideas which have been pre- 
viously united ; and in the case of the representation of 
the similar for the first time, the mind unites similar 
ideas. In both cases the representation is similar to the 
previous presentation. 

So that we may accept this as the universal law of as- 
sociation: The mind tends to act as it has acted before. 
The effect of any mental action, on the mind itself, is to 
induce a tendency to similar activity. This tendency ex- 
tends beyond the special acts performed to acts similar in 
character. Acts of presentation not only induce a ten- 
dency to perform similar acts of presentation, but also 
similar acts of representation. Hence, the order of rep- 
resentation of ideas depends immediately upon this ten- 
dency of the mind. 


CLASS WORK IN THE SHOP. 


The formation of habits of using the senses throws some 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin. Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


During my sojourn in Europe, I visited about thirty 
technical, or manual training schools, most of which were 
public schools. Usually the classes were larger than was 
desirable for instruction in manual training, twenty being 
about the number of pupils that can be supervised with 
profit. Classes of forty and fifty are too large. Still, 
there are such cases in Paris, and other cities, and it was a 
source of great satisfaction to me to notice how well these 
classes kept together, being “handled,” as it were, by 
men of great ability in discipline. One consideration re- 
turned to me as often as I saw a class in manual occupa- 
tion,—that knowledge and skill have widely different 
paces of development. That is to say, children may be 
kept together in larger classes in mental study, but not in 
manual work, where skill is developed. The grade of 
efficiency in drawing and the use of tools is so widely dif- 
ferent in children of the same age, that class instruction 
becomes more difficult than at first appears, and therefore 
much attention is to be bestowed on each individual pupil. 
The manner in which the demands of specially skillful 
pupils are met with in some schools in Europe, is worth 
mentioning. That certain class work is to be accom- 
plished is a self-evident thing. So the teacher employs 
his class during a part of the lesson with work prescribed 
in the course. After that, he permits each pupil to apply 
his ingenuity and skill in more difficult work, chiefly in 
elaborating the work under hand. Thus, for instance, I 
found in the drawing classes of Professor Flinzer in 
Leipsic a perspective view of the cylinder, the subject of 
class work. While the pupils of mediocre skill were still 


* Copyright, 1886. Third year, No. VIL., whole No. XLI. 


light on the general question. When a child is learning 


wrestling with the freehand execution of the simple form, 
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others, having finished it to the satisfaction of the teacher, 
applied the form of the cylinder by drawing an-object of 
cylindric form, such as a stove, a drum, etc. 

While some pupils were still working at the figure of a 
solid cross, others changed the form to the building of a 
church. Thus the original design of the course was not 
violated, yet each pupil “ was permitted to go to the end 


of his capabilities.” 


Here is an example of a lesson in a school of Paris : 

The subject of the drawing lesson (preparatory to work 
in wire-bending) was the spiral. 
work, as figures 1 and 2 show. The forms were simple, 
and correctness and neatness was all that was required. 


This was done as class 


" joints. One boy in this class worked so rapidly and ac- 


FIG. 1. 

These figures being completed by about half the class, 

the teacher suggested an application of the spiral in an 

equilateral triangle, Here is the result in two instances. 

It being purely original work, it struck me as quite ac- 
ceptable. 


Again, about ten pupils left the others behind, and a 
new task was given them: To apply the spiral around a 


had barely finished the first. But I noticed that this 
third task involved dove-tailing also. 

When I observe so great a variety in progress, I can 
not help thinking that many boys, and girls also, in mental 
work may, by too severe grading, be kept back from doing 
work suitable to their natural endowments, and in conse- 
quence sink back into that dangerous indifference which 
is anything but conducive to great efforts. A child who 
is kept back on account of his low “average ” in arithme- 
tic, may perhaps become intellectually stunted or dwarfed 
for want of suitable employment of those faculties which 
are more pronounced in him than his faculty for mathe- 
matics. This reminds me of a Swiss teacher whom I 
asked for the number of classes he had to teach. With a 


; |twinkle in his eyes he gravely said, “ Forty-eight.” I un- 


derstood him instantly; he meant to have said, “ As many 
classes as I have pupils, for each pupil is a class in him- 
self, and deserves special treatment, apart from that given 


to others.” Of course that was Rousseau-like, metaphor- 
ically spoken, but there was a book-full of wisdom in his 
answer. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


Is not the modern dictionary unduly modest? We go 


to it for authority. Sometimes we fail to get advice, or 


even preaching. Johnson’s “ Whig: The 
name of a faction” (ed. 1755, folio), was 
no definition of a word ; Int it did help to 


A call 
‘or 
backbone. 


define Samuel Johnson. Even a prejudice is welcome if 
it comes clean-cut. The various and variant meanings, 
spellings, and pronunciations,—the ‘ preponderant usage 
of the most eminent authorities,’”—must be included in an 
“unabridged.” Can it not also give us more positive 
guidance toward the right ? 


Among the “ Facts” of this good JouRNAL we find 


hexagon. It was no —s task, and several of these ten that “ transition ” is pronounced tran-sizh-un, a dictionary 
boys needed further hints as to how to P roceed. The two fact. Well, “so much the worse for the fact,””—and the 
(6 and ©) may gt evidence of the fer- dictionary. That tran-sizh-un is really better than tran- 
tility of the sense of form q eveloped 7 these boys. Both sish-un, or even tran-zish-un, few will claim. The drop- 
figure 4 and figure 5 are singularly felicitous conceptions, | i... of the sh of 1864 to the zh of '79 is a down-cellar 
ieaomeat-os they preserve the original Serm (ove Fig. 1) movement, degrading, even though our ultramarine, heavy- 


almost intact; while Figs. 3 and 6 are departures from 
the original, and strike out independently. 


Fia. 5. 6. 


That this mode of teaching, which may have resulted 
from a desire “to keep the boys busy,” is very fruitful in 
awakening original conceptions and stimulating the crea- 
tive activity, need not be emphasized strongly. It goes 
without saying. 

One of the pupils, evidently an artist in embryo, was 
still further charged with a task. He was told to devise 
a design for a fence, in which the spiral was the dominant 
form. I append a copy 
of his work, of which 
he had completed about 
one half, when the bell 
announced the close of 
the lesson, which had 
lasted one hour and a 
half. See Fig. 7. 

Nocompasses or ruler 
was used; all was free- 
hand drawing. It was done rapidly, but extraordinarily 

correctly. The copies I present to the readers are my 
own, greatly reduced in size. 

The same wise course was pursued in shop work. 
Thus I noticed a class working away at learning “ dove- 
tailing.” Skillful pupils finished their class exercise, 

and were then set to work at making a box with dove-tail 


curately that he could begin a third task before others 


parently timid depravation is “ humor.” 
Webster said, in 1847, “ yu-mur is odiously vulgar.” 
An Advent song-book, which has come down to us from 
the early forties, seems almost a seer. It has,— 


going cousins do roll down the same descent by mere 
force of bodily avoirdupois. 


Another word that shows, in the books, this same ap- 
Brave Noah 


** Where now is good old Noah ? 
Where now is good old Noah ? 
Where now is good old Noah ?”’ 


with the thrice-ringing answer,— 


** He’s gone up in floods of waters; 
He’s gone up,”’ ete. 

This must presage the aqueousness in which our Noah 
was overwhelmed. But in spite of the flood, in the pres- 
ent dilute hu-mur or yu-mur of his successors, with its se- 
quent apologies, the “ y ” has lost little of its ancient and 
fish-like presence. As the toper remarked concerning 
water, the gruel they give us “ still smells of sinners.” 

Can not the dictionaries help us more than they do in 
distinguishing the structural bone-and-muscle word “ char- 
acter” from the merely cuticular “ reputa- 
tion”? “Teach” and “learn” have been 
vigorously put apart in the school; but they are not yet 
well differenced among the people. The ancient double 


Duty. 


meaning of “ learn” dies hard. 


We, of the rank and file, even if we are not of the 
awkward squad, need the potent “ left, left, left,” of the 
drill-master, or we lag in our step. We ask for a note, 
not uncertain, that will make us “ tread up” to a defini- 
tion sharp, a spelling sensible, a pronunciation crisp 
and decided. 


— All obey the law 
Which bids them live and work. That highest law, 
To which our lives shall set themselves at last 
More fully and completely, seeking naught 
But strength to keep the path that pointe alway 
The stre’ to be as steadfast as 
And te boop them faithful to the end,—W. F. Barnard. 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


In this department the editor records some of the many things he has 
seen in visiting schools, East and West. 


Boston: WreLus District, O. W. Dimock, MASTER. 


The kindergarten Christmas-tree exercises have not received the 
attention they deserve. The question was often asked, after Mrs. 
Quincy Shaw transferred the kindergartens to the city of Boston, 
whether the Christmas exercises would be continued as of old. 
The city authorities would certainly not have thought themselves 
jastified in continuing the expenditure to which the kindergartens 
have been accustomed. Mrs. Shaw furnished a Christmas-tree to 
each of the kindergartens in the city, provided for their ornamenta- 
tion, and furnished presents, beautiful or substantial, for every 
pupil. When it is remembered that there are eighteen schools, and 
that some of them h ve nearly one hundred children on the 
roll at Christmas time, it is easily understood what this must mean 
as a financial gift. 

Misses Gray and Gordon are in charge of the kindergarten of 
this district, located in the beautiful new primary school building 
known as the Winchell. There are 54 little ones gathered there 
for the new year. The interest in the exercises of the little people 
grows with every kindergarten that I visit. By invitation of Su- 
pervisor Mason I reached the school before the little ones entered. 
The chairs were placed in two semi-circles, the lesser within the 
larger. The teacher was seated facing the chairs; the assistant 
was in the dressing-room, lending a hand to the children in remov- 
ing their wraps. Each little one, as he came in, went up to Miss 
Gray, extended his right hand, said ‘‘ Good morning,”’ and went to 
one of the chairs; he capered, if he felt like it, but when in his 
seat, was better behaved than’the school children between 8 and 12 
years. From the moment they enter till they leave, they are taught 
the proprieties of life, the etiquette of society, and grace of move- 
ment. Many little things are attended to quietly, so that habits 
are formed for life. For instance, every child is taught to sit with 
both feet upon the floor; it is a little thing, and requires almost no 
attention at their time of life, but when the habit of *‘ crossing the 
limbs ”’ is formed, it is almost impossible to break it. 

Attention is secured, not by demanding it or ordering it, but by 
being required to watch the teacher and do as she does, At first 
the little ones, in their previously careless habits, have no idea of 
what it means, but in a few days they learn to stand when the 
teacher stands, to sit when she sits, and todo certain other things as 
they see her do them. 

The first sopg of the day was a “‘ good morning action song,”’ in 
which they stood, sang, pat out their hands, and shook imaginary 
hands, and did certain other graceful acts, closing with an enthusi- 
astic wave of the handkerchief. ‘Then they were seated, and re- 
peated a beautiful little prayer in concert, after which they sang a 
prayer. Several new scholars came in, first presenting a permit to 
the assistant, who aided in the removal of their outer garments, and 
led them to Miss Gray. Each gave his name to Miss Gray, who an- 
nounced it to the class, and he was shown to a seat. A little more 
time was spent in singing, children naming a song they liked; but 
not all those asked for were sung. All those sung were action 
songs. 

In visiting a large number of kindergartens, I always find some 
new action songs and games. The ‘‘ Walking Pigeon’’ and the 
** Hopping Bird’’ were new to me here, and were skillfully done. 
The teacher had an interesting exercise in finding out what day it 
was, first, of the week, then of the month, then of the year. It 
was Thursday. The first two days of the week had been vacation 
days, so the children all thought it was Tuesday because of its being 
the second school day; and the teacher talked about the days from 
Sunday until they all saw it was Thursday. It being so near the 
new year she made a point of the day of the year. She asked 
several what they had for Christmas presents. Oae boy had a tool- 
chest. She asked what was in it, and he illustrated in some way 
the use of everything which he mentioned; for instance, when he 
spoke of the hammer, he told how he used it, and the same with the saw, 
hatchet, plane, and augur. He did very well through the aid of the 
carpenter song he knew, which describes many of the tools; some 
of them were entirely new, and troubled him a little, but he was 
ingevious, and found a way to illustrate. Chalk gave him the 
most trouble. He knew it was not to write on the blackboard with, 
—it was not that kind of chalk,—but he finally indicated the way 
he would mark boards with it. Of course he talked while acting, 
and in each case waited till all the children had done just as he 
did. 

I am tempted to continue the description of the highly entertain- 
ing, and to the children profitable, exercises, but must desist. 

The chief impression always made upon me by a kindergarten is 
the spirit of the teacher. There is never a scolding word, no fret- 
ting, no sharpness, but a uniformly pleasant voice ; no excitability, 
no impatience, but all gentleness, quietness, patience. 

We found Mr. Helt enthroned in the hall of the grammar school, 
—by the way, Mr. Dimock is fortunate in having one of the larg- 
est halls in the city,—with the classes massed for his enthusiastic 
leadership. All the pupils of the fourth grade were together, and 
I wondered, as { always do when I see the feats of modern music, 
at the ability of the children to take a chart with nioe stafis and 
strike auy note at sight, going from one to the other; from nat- 
ural to four sharps or three flats, rarely failing to strike a note 
squarely. They think, and then hit it. 

Arithmetic is specially well taught. There is much mental work, 
and the oral work is thoughtfully done. One of those exercises tha : 
one never forgets was a lesson in which Mr. Dimock held the class 
in mensuration till they thought out the shortest way to get the 


diagonal of the room,—not the floor, of course. 
Map-drawing was rapidly done and _emphasized the natural feat- 


ures, productions, and historic connections, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR. 
VI. 


For the sake of convenience, the experiments on heat 
will not be considered until the remaining ones (Nos. 30 
to 40 of the pamphlet) have been discussed. Circum- 
stances have compelled the writer to adopt the above 
described order in the Boston Latin School during the 
present year. 

Exercise 30.—Teachers in city schools will probably 
find this exercise unmanageable, in the public streets at 
any rate, on account of the extreme difficulty of bearing 
any ordinary sound, above the mingled noises of the 
streets, at a distance of a fifth of a mile. 

As the next best thing, I have in my own work substi- 
tuted the determination of the velocity of sound in air and 
in coal gas as follows :* 

Apparatus: A glass tube, two or three centimeters in 
internal diameter, and 25 or 30 em. long, fitted with a 
cork which moves easily, but air-tight, in the tube, which 
may be oiled inside; an “A” or a “C” tuning-fork 
of about 440 or 528 double vibrations per second}; a 
stick to use as a ramrod to push the*cork back and forth, a 
meter-rod. 5 

Insert the cork in the tube, pushing it in a few centi- 
meters ; sound the fork by striking one prong on a board, 
and hold the fork with its long axis perpendicular to the 
axis of the tube, and one prong as close to the mouth of 
the latter as it can be held without touching the glass. 
Repeat, with the cork in different positions, until the 
length of aircolumn that gives the maximum resonant 
effect has been found. Measure this column and the in- 
ternal diameter of the tube. Repeat with the tube filled 
with coal gas drawn from a gas-burner or other convenient 
source, and carried by means of a rubber tube held almost 
against the cork. The tube must, of course, be held in 
an inverted position, and the smell of escaping gas will 
indicate when all the air has been displaced. The length 
of the resonant column is then to be determined as before, 
with the tube held constantly in an inverted position, and 
the supply of gas from time to time renewed. 

Caleulate the velocity of sound in each case by sub- 
stituting the ascertained values in the following formula : 


DN 


In which V = velocity of sound. 

L = length of the resonant column. 

D = diameter of the tube. 

N = number of vibrations per second of the fork used. 

With care, good results may be obtained. In my own 
first trial of the method, a velocity of transmission in air at 
16° centigrade of 346 m. per second was calculated, while 
the rate at that temperature, as given in the textbooks, is 
342 m. per second. 

Exercise 31, Part 1.—The amount of skill in manipu- 
lation required for the successful performance of this ex- 
ercise is considerably more than is needed for most of the 
others. In case it should be found necessary to assign to 
certain pupils, or to the entire class, something which de- 
mands less delicate manipulation, the following is sug- 
gested : 

Attach two No. 26 (English Standard) spring brass wires 
to the 24-pound or 30-pound balance used in Exercise 
1. Fasten the free end of each wire toa nail driven into 
the edge of the table and stretch each of the wires across 
two little triangular prism-shaped bridges of hard wood, 
leaving, say, 60 cm. length of each wire between its 
bridges. Pull one balance to 16 pounds tension and the 
other to 4 pounds. Fasten the balances to nails. Now sound 
the wires by plucking them in the middle, taking pains to 
hold them against the bridges so as to prevent their rat- 
tling, and compare the pitch of the wires. Then slide 
one of the bridges of the wire which gives the lower pitch 
toward its other bridge until its pitch coincides with 
that of the sharper-toned wire. It will be found impos- 
sible to get the same quality of tone from both, but the 


* This experiment is descri i , 
bed in Trowbridge’s Physics, Exp. 162, 


t One of the large diapason forks of much lower pitch doe - 
Swer nearly as resonant columns of varigus lengths will re- 


pitch may be made identical. If time permits, other 
tensions may be tried and other lengths, varying only 
tension or length, not both at once. 
Finally, let the student draw what inferences he can 
in regard to the relation of length to pitch and of tension 
to pitch. 
Exercise 31, Part 2.—Dr. Whiting’s modification of 
this experiment is easier to arrange so as to enable the 
pupil to discover for himself the principle involved than is 
Professor Trowbridge’s. 
For a fork of 440 or 528 vibrations, such as was al- 
luded to in the description of the substitute for (30,) the 
rubber tube used should not be more than 80 em. long. 
The tube ought to be nearly 1.2 cm. in internal diameter and 
of as firm rubber as can be obtained. Both ends of this 
tube should be slipped over the ends of the metallic 
Y-tube already used in (10), first bushing the ends of the 
latter, if necessary, with short pieces of tubing drawn on 
to the metal tubes so as to make the 80 cm. rubber tube 
fit closely. 
In performing the experiment the student should sound 
his fork and then rapidly explore the rubber tube, by 
holding the stem of the vibrating fork somewhat firmly 
against it, beginning at the middle of the tube and travel- 
ing a centimeter or two ata time toward one end. When 
a position of approximate silence on one side of the center 
has been obtained, another symmetrical one should be 
sought on the other side. During the performance of the 
experiment, the open end of the Y-tube should be con- 
stantly held in the opening of the external ear, and the 
laboratory must be kept as quiet as possible. Indeed 
(30) and both parts 6f (31) can be much more successfully 
performed, if the pupils can in any way be isolated from 
each other while at work upon them. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.—(XIIL.) 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS-MATHEWS. 


CAPITALIZATION AND PUNCTUATION.—AN 

OUTLIN E.*—( Continued.) 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

First, The use of the comma. 
(a) In the simple sentence. 
1. If two or more words or short phrases perform the 
office of the same part of speech in a sentence, they must 
be separated by commas, unless all are connected by con- 
junctions ; as, The day was fair, bright, and cold. The 
day was fair and bright and cold. Tov die, to sleep, per- 
chance to dream. To die and to sleep and perchance to 
dream. 
2. Adverbs and short phrases used almost or quite in- 
dependently should be enclosed by commas ; as, Are you, 
then, determined to go. We were, in fact, several miles 
from any human habitation. Indeed, you can scarcely 
expect us to believe that, It was a dark night, but, 
nevertheless, we reached home in safety. 
(+) In the complex sentence. 
1. The noun clause, when it is long, or when it resem- 
bles a quotation, should be separated from the rest of the 
sentence by commas ; as, I have heard, that in some coun- 
tries the women are shamefully treated. Alice said, that 
our teacher was ill. 
2. The adjective clause, when parenthetical, must be 
enclosed by commas; as, The blind man, who was very 
old, stumbled and fell. 
and new, was ruined in the storm. 
3. The adjective clause, when additional, rather than 
modifying, should be separated from the rest of the sen- 


in flowers, which bloom and die. 
papers, which furnish the news. 


(a) A number of subordinate clauses bearing the same 
relation to the principal clause, are separated from it by 
the colon. (See example given under semicolon.) 

(6) When an independent clause is added to a sentence, 
without a conjunction, it is preceded by a colon; as, To 
reason with him was vain: he was infatuated. 

(c) When the members of a sentence contain clauses 
which are separated by semicolons, the members should 
be separated by a colon ; as, As we perceive the shadow 
to have moved along the dial, but did not see it moving ; 
and it appears that the grass has grown, though nobody 
saw it grow: so the advances we make in knowledge, as 
they consist of such minute steps, are only perceivable 
by the distance. 

(d) A specification of articles or subjects when for- 
mally introduced, is followed by a colon; as, I purchased 
the following articles : tea, coffee, and sugar. 

Fourth, of the dash. 

(a) The used,— 

1. In ease of a sudden break; as, Was there ever a 
bolder captain of a more valiant band? Was there ever 
— but I scorn to boast. 

2. In ease of an interruption; as, Men will wrangle 
for religion, write for it, fight for it, anything but — live 
for it. 

3. In case of an unexpected turn; as, He sometimes 
counsel takes,—and sometimes, snuff. 

(b) The dash is used before a word or phrase repeated 
in an explanatory or very emphatic manner; as, Newton 
was a Christian; Newton! whose mind burst forth 
from the fetters cast by nature on our finite conceptions. 

(c) Parenthetical expressions having a grammatical 
connection with the rest of the sentence, but which seem 
to call for the use of the parenthesis, should be set off 
by dashes; as, When I read the several dates of the 
tombs,—of some that died yesterday and some six hun- 
dred years ago,—I consider that great day when we 
shall all of us be contemporaries. 

Fifth, The use of the parenthesis. 

(a) When words are thrown very indirectly into the 
body of a sentence, but have no grammatical connection 
with the context, parentheses must be used ; as, While they 
wish to please (and why should they not wish it?) they 
would not stoop to dishonorable means. 


AN EXERCISE IN LOGARITHMS. | 
BY R. FLEMING, C. E. 


The examples usually given in textbooks under the sub- 
ject of logarithms may be varied by others of a more 
complicated kind. The following are presented as an 
exercise : 

1. (? ) :: (.007) : .089. 
2. 24.82%: 3.009°: : ( ? ) (6.12). 


3. (—6.842) ° 6. 3.0867-#2 
4. (—.0426)4 7. .00308 702 
5. .0042°3 8. 679.4166 
9 -286 X (—3.74) 


* (0624 X (—1.923) X (—48.63)" 
10, 79.312 x 618 x (—3.75)* 


As the mantissa is always positive and the characteris- 


Mary’s dress, which was fresh|tic is sometimes negative, attention must be paid to the 


signs in all operations. Neglect of this is the main diffi- 
culty with beginners in obtaining correct results. 
The arithmetical complement may often be used to ad- 


tence by the comma; as, Behold the emblem of thy state | vantage, as in examples 1, 2, 9, and 10, also sometimes 
We should read the|/in the case of negative exponents. 


As the logarithm of negative quantities are imaginary, 


4. The adverb clause must be separated from the rest 
of the sentence, unless the connection is very close; as, 
When they reached the river, the bridge was gone. The 
house shook so that it nearly fell. 
Second, The use of the semicolon. 
(a) A number of subordinate clauses bearing the same 
relation to the principal clause are separated from one an- 
other by semicolons; as, If he violates the most solemn 
engagements; if he oppresses, extends, robs; if he im- 
prisons, confiscates, banishes at his sole will and pleasure : 
this is his defense. 


spond to such a for 


Third, The use of the colon, 


examples similar to 9 and 10 may be solved by consider- 
ing all the factors positive and giving the proper sign to 
the result. This will apply to cases like example 3, where 
a negative quantity is to be raised to a power. If an 


" Jeven root is to be extracted, as in example 4, the result 


will be imaginary. 

Negative exponents are often perplexing to the student, 
but the true cause is generally in his not thoroughly un- 
derstanding the previous algebra. 

At the risk of the dreadful charge of “advertising” a 
book, I well say that Professor Compton’s Manual of 


Logarithmic Computation is an excellent treatise, 


To 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ROMAN MAGISTRATES IN THE TIME OF CAESAR. 


— Will you please have an article written for your paper on the 
government at Rome, giving the title of officers, length of time 
they were held, pay received, etc., etc., at the time of Caesar and 
Cicero,— something easily comprehended by scholars ? 

Marblehead. J. W. 

The facts are these: The government at Rome in the days of 
Caesar and Cicero was administered by consuls, pretors, censors, 
questors, sdiles, tribunes, and under special circumstances, a dicta- 
tor. The members of the various assemblies held no title, save 
those of the senate, who were known as senators. 

The consuls, two in number, were the highest ordinary magis- 
trates, and were elected annually. When the office was first estab- 
lished, only patricians were eligible, and they exercised full civil 
and military authority ; bat when forced to share it with plebeians, 
the power of the consulship was limited by bestowing many of its 
functions upon new officers. At the time of Cesar its duties were 
confined to commanding the army, convoking the Comitia Centuri- 
ata, presiding in the same, and carrying into effect the decrees of 
the senate and the people. 

Cesar increased from eight to sixteen the number of prators, 
who exercised judicial power, serying at once as judge and jury. 
They were elected annually. 

Two censors, elected every five years, but holding office only 


- until their duties were discharged, took the census, had a general 


supervision of the finances, and exercised a control over the public 
and private life of each citizen by means of penalties which de- 
prived him of social rank and political position. In point of dig- 
nity, this office was second only to the consulship. 

The duties of the qustors corresponded to those of a treasurer ; 
they were elected annually, and their number was increased to 4U 
by Caesar. 

There were four ediles, two plebeian and two curule; they were 
also elected annually, and superintended public buildings, the 
cleaning and draining of the city, the police, and the public games. 

The office of tribune was created in 494 B. C., as a protection to ple- 

beians. The patricians could neither hold nor elect to this office. 
The person of a tribune was sacred. At the time of Cwsar they 
were ten in number, and elected annually. Their sole duty was to 
protect the plebeians. 
_ In ease of extraordinary danger, one of the consuls, by order of 
the senate, appointed a dictator, who for six months exercised su- 
preme civil and military authority, controlling all the offices. He 
at once chose a lieutenant, called Magister Kquitum, who lead the 
cavalry while he commanded the legions. In Casar’s time the 
senate conferred dictatorial powers on the consuls themselves. 

By a custom made legal in the time of Sulla, consuls, qustors, 
and preetors remained in the city the first year of office, and then as 
proconsuls, propretors, and proqu#stors took command of a prov- 
ince. 

A citizen was not eligible for consulship until he had passed 
through a regular gradation of public offices, beginning with the 
quexstorsbip. The earliest age for the questorship was 27 years ; for 
the wdileship, 37; pratorship, 40; consulship, 43. 

Officers rendered service gratuitously, and in addition to this, 
were by custom obliged to make largesses of corn and provide elabor- 
ate entertainment. Asaresult, only the wealthy held office, which 
ultimately led to gross corruption, especially in the provinces, as is 
instanced in the famous case of Verres.—[ Kp. 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE, 


Nothing relating to this interesting subject, so ably discussed by 
Mr. Binford in the JOURNAL of last week, was ever written that 
gives a better aualysis of the real distinctions to be observed than 
the following rules in the Greek grammar of the late Alpheus 
Crosby : 

The same verb often goverus two accusatives which may be,— 

(1) The direct object and the effect in apposition to each other, as 
with verbs of making, appointing, choosing, esteeming, naming, 
ete., thus: BaovAéa ce éroinoay, they made you king. =tparyydv 
dé adrov amédecge, and he had appointed him general. Ilarépa éué 
éxadétre, you called me father. Note.—The infinitive e/vac is often 
used with these verbs; as, Nouifw yap eivar kal rarpida 
kai gidouc, for I think you to be my country and friends. 

(2) Lhe direct object and the effect not in apposition, as with 
verbs of saying, doing, ete., thus: Ei dyabdv 7) Kaxdv 
av7ov, if any one had ever done him any good or evil. 

(3) Two objects differently related, but which are both regarded 
as direct, as with verbs of asking and requiring, of clothing and 
unclothing, of concealing and depriving, ot persuading and teach- 
ing, ete., thus: Kipov airelv mAoia, to ask vessels of Cyrus, or to 
ask Cyrus for vessels. Maro. ye do not hide this from 
me. ‘Hyde dé drocrepel rov jywodov, but us he robs of our prey. 
diddoxerv Tv orparnyiay, to teach you the military art. 

R, L, PERKINS. 


A STATEMENT. 


To Tae EpIroR OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION : 

Dear Sir :—Your readers van see by the following letter, recently 
received by us in answer to a reqnest for information about a man 
signing himself ‘‘ Principal of Academy,’’ that it is not 
always safe for a publisher to trast every one who claims to be a 
teacher. We mention this because some persons cannot understand 
why we are not willing to trast them, though wholly unknown to us. 
_ Gentlemen :—There never was a school by this name here. 
is a fraud of the basest kind. He sent an order here last August, 


and took away about one hundred volumes; have not heard hide 
nor hair of him since. Respectfully, , Postmaster, 


Yours respectfully, 
Hoventon, MIFFLIN, & Co. 


THAT TROUBLESOME FOOT-NOTE. 


.— Will some one give the clause, or clauses, in Swinton’s Out- 
m of Fi which have caused so much trouble in the Boston 
0ols 
Williamsburg, Kans. M. L. F. 


On page 319, paragraph 38, appears the following: ‘‘ When Leo 


\; came tq the Papal hair, he found the treasury of the church ing 


exhausted by the ambitious projects of his predecessors. He there- 
fore had recourse to every means which ingenuity could devise for 
recruiting his exhausted finances, and ameong these he adopted an 
extensive sale of indulgences, which in former ages had been a 
source of large profits to the church.’’ 

In a foot-note the following explanation is made: ‘‘ These indul- 
gences were, in the early ages of the church, remissions of the pen- 
ances imposed upon persons whose sins had brought scandal on the 
community. But in the process of time they were represented as 
actual pardons of guilt, and the purchaser of indulgences was said 
to be delivered from all his sins.”’—Ep. 


DIAGRAM AND ANALYZE. 


— Will you please diagram and analyze, in your columns, this 
sentence: ‘* His conduct is not such as I admire’’ ? The sentence 
is found in Swinton, page 230, ninth sentence. L. C. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. 


His comduct is nbt as T'admire. 


(For form of 2 ing, see Greene’s Inductive Language Les- 
sons, just published. A. jovell & Co.) 


Oral Analysis.—Conduct is the simple, and his conduct is the 
modified subject ; is such is the simple, and is not such as I admire 
is the modified predicate. His modifies conduct, telling whose 
** conduct ’’ ; as I admire is a relative clause, of which J is the sub- 
ject, admire is the predicate, and as (== which) is the object. The 
whole clause modifies such, denoting a comparison. Not modifies 
the whole predicate. BROOKLYN. 

(Credit to C. S., Royalston, Vt.; J. W. S., Wilmington, O. ; and 
H. H. G., Niantic, Ct.) 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


To ‘‘F. A. C.’’: In the Capitol is preserved a key given to 
Washivgton by Lafayette, which purports to be the key of the 
Bastile. A key is likewise shown in Paris, which has positive 
claims to being that to the main entrance of the Bastile. Both, 
doubtless, did service at the old prison. 

To “J. S.,’? Milwaukee: ‘‘ Mathematical Geography,’’ by Ed- 
ward Lioyd, originally published in pamphlet form by Baldwin, 
Cradock, & Joy, London, is issued in a bound volume by the Lon- 
don Society of Useful Knowledge, under the general title of ‘‘ The 
Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science.’’ Any large book- 
seller can probably supply it. 

— The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for Dec. 13 quotes as fol 
lows, from Mr. Geo. H. Martin, agent of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education : ‘‘ Such productions as ‘ English as She is Taught’ 
are impertinences if used for any serious purpose.’’ Will the gen- 
tleman kindly add the reason for his opinion ? 

ComPiILER OF ENGLISH AS SHE Is TAuGut,”’ 


— Please give the solution of the following problems in the 
columns of the JOURNAL: 


1. A poor man borrowed $20, which he repaid in eleven monthly 
installments of $2 each; what was the aunual rate at simple interest 
by annuities ? 

2. There are two copper kettles of the same weight and shape ; 
one is made of metal twice as thick asthe other. If the one of 
thicker metal bolds a gallon, what will the other hold ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


I offer the following as a solution of the query of ‘‘ P. A. S,”’ in 
the JOURNAL of Dee. 13, 1888: 
In the sentence, ‘‘ He lives in a land where springtime is perpet- 


jective element limiting ‘‘land.’’ Land and the enclosed element 
represent the same thing; they are both place elements, and as the 
enclosed element refers to a noun, it is an adjective element. The 
connective “‘ where’ clearly refers at the same time to a noun, and 
represents the idea of place; therefore it partakes of the nature of 
au adverb and a relative pronoun (as it is equivalent to the phrase 
**in which ’’); hence it must be a relative adverb. 
Peace Dale, R. I. S. 


FACTS. 


DON’T. 


Don’t write an obscure sentence. 

Don’t write a clumsy sentence. 

Don’t write a feeble sentence. 

Don’t use obsolete words, 

Don’t use slang expressions. 

Don’t use technical terms. 

Don’t use foreign words or phrases. 

Don’t take an impracticable position. 

Don’t tempt one to question your veracity. 

Don’t say vituperation for abuse. 

Don't say commence for begin. 

Don’t say initiate for commence. 

Don’t say ‘* Bard of Fiorence’’ for Dante. 

Don’t say “‘ Quaker poet’’ for Whittier, unless it be to prevent 
too frequent repetition. 

DEFINITIONS FOR GEOGRAPHY. 

An empire is a country governed by an emperor. 

(1) Empires are generally composed of countries immediately 
joining each other, forming a compact body, as the Empire of Ger- 
many ; in other instances empires are compose of countries situ- 
ated in different parts of the earth, as the British Empire. 

A kingdom is a country usually governed by a king or queen,— 


Spain, Italy, ete. A kingdom differs from an empire in not be- 
“Of separate and distinet states forming whole, 


ual,’’ the question is, What is the enclosed element ? It is an ad-| 4 


A duchy isa small division of a country governed by a duke, or 
it is the dominion of a duke. 
A principality is a country which givés title toa prince. Prince 
Albert, heir to the throne of England, is Prince of Wales. 
A despotism is an absolute monarchy. 
An oligarchy is a government by a few. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The first daily paper in France was published in 1777. 

A bee can flap her wings more than four hundred times in a 
second. 

Experiments in London seem to prove that city rain contains twice 
as much impurity as that collected in the suburbs, and experiments 
are being made to clear the city air of its impurities by electricity. 
The purse-web spider of California spins a nest against the bark 
of trees, half above and half below the surface of the ground. 
Some of the tubes are from twelve to fourteen inches long, and 
from one half to three quarters of an inch in diameter. 

The first pineapples known in England were sent as a present to 
Cromwell, and they were first cultivated in that country about 
1715. The West Indian product is freely imported to London and 
New York, but is inferior in quality to that raised under glass, 

The Charleston earthquake left deep pits in the land between that 
city and Summerville, on the margins of which appeared the white 
sand of the seashore. Upon this hassprung up a crop of seaweeds, 
—from seed, it is conjectured, that has lain buried at a great 
depth for many centuries. 

The present aggregate annual direct war expenditure of the 
world Fesdable in excess of a thousand million dollars. We ex- 
press this expenditure in terms of money, but it really means work 
performed ; not that abundance of useful and desirable things may 
be increased, but decreased; not that human toil and snffering 
may be lightened, but augmented.— Popular Science Monthiy, 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(T') By W. H. Davis, Chicago, Ill.—Suppose a, = 30°, te 
represent the angle of elevation of a cloud,—and (3, = 45°, the 
angle of depression of the shadow of the cloud seen by reflection 
from Lake Michigan when the height of the observer's eye above 
the surface of the lake is h, = 50 feet; to determine (1) the height 
of the cloud and (2) the distance of the cloud from the observer. 


Solution by the Editor, 


Ss Let ABE represent the surface 
of the lake, O the position of the 


cloud, S the position of the sun, and 
B the position of the shadow of the 
cloud; then OA = h, <DOC=a 
<DOB = 8, and BO = A conec)3, 
Since < BOC = 8+ aand <BCO 
= 3 — a, we have 
BO : BC :: sin(3 — a) : sin(3 + a) 
heosec(3sin(3 +- a) 
BC = — 
sin — a) 
Remembering that <CB = 
we have from the right-angled tri- 


A B yD) angle BCE 
sat) 
sin(3 —a)/’ sin 15° 


CE + a) 
= 50[(¥3 + 1) + (v3 — 1)] = 50(2 + y3) 
= 186,602540378443864676 feet 
which is the height of the cloud above the surface of the lake. 
Now AE = AB + BE= heot? + BC cotZ 


, (sin(3 + a) 

= 5041+ 4¥2[(¥3 + 1) + (¥3 —1)] } = 25(2 + + 6) 
= 181.947921688234204804 feet, 


which is the horizontal distance of the cloud from the observer. 
OC = A Eseca, = A Esec30° 
50(2 + + ¥6) + = + ¥3) + 3y2] 
== 210.09536313038994883 feet, 
which is the ob//que distance of the cloud from the observer. 


( 0) By Tue SAtuRDAY Review, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
What is the cost of eggs per dozen, if two dozen more tor a shilling 
lowers the price a penny per dozen? Solve arithmetically. 


Solution by F. M. Noa, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The cost per egg of the two dozen is ,'; of a shilling, or } of a 
penny. By adding the two dozen costing « shilling to the original 
dozen, the cost per dozen of the eggs becomes a penny less than the 
cost of the original dozen. Therefore the cost per egg of the two 
dozen is ;\; of a penny less than the cost per egg of the original 
dozen ; and the cost per “ns of the original dozen, consequently, is 
lowered ;'; of a penny. ence the required cost of the eggs per 
dozen is 


12 times (4 + s& + 7x) of a penny = 7} pence. 


(V) Byoc. M. Pierce, Springfield, Ill.—Find the value of 
— 0) — 0) ]«. 
Solution by the Editor. 


Expanding according to well-known principles of trigonometry, 
we have 
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the states, and representatives of all state legislatures will 
be present. Chauncey M. Depew will be the orator, and 
President Harrison will make an address. 


ATTENTION! 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JAN. 10, 1889. 


NAsHVILLE and Bethlehem for 1889. 


Have you secured accommodations at Washington for 
March (4) 6-9? If not, do it at once. 

Tue Illinois Central Railroad is the first in the field 
with a most attractive announcement of excursions for 
the Nashville meeting. 

Tue public schools of New York City do not prepare 
girls for college. It is time that the metropolis put her- 
self on a Boston basis in this matter. 


THREE admirable exercises for Washington’s Birthday 
have been prepared for us, and will have an early appear- 


ance in the JouKNAL, thus giving teachers ample time for |’ 


choice and preparation. 

Tur Commercial Club of Cincinnati, at a recent ban- 
quet, made up a purse of $35,000 for the Technical School 
over which Dr. L. R. Klemm presides. They propose to 
raise half a million dollars. This is a good thing grandly 
done. 

Kerr wide open the channel of communication between 
the school and the home. The parent always learns 
much that he ought to know from a frank conversation 
with the teacher, and the teacher always gets a new in- 
sight into the character of a pupil by a conference with 
the parent. School and home are each best when they 
work in closest sympathy. 


Goop old Roger Ascham wrote: “ What praise shold 
they wynne to themselues, what commoditie shold they 
bring to their contrey, that wold thus deserue to be 
pointed at: Beholde, there goeth, the author of good 
order, the guide of good men.” Every teacher has the 
right to walk thus conspicuous in the community. He is 
the conserver of the best, the author of good order and 
good government, the savior of the nation. 


Tuere have been many comments made on the girl’s 
composition on Oliver Wendell Holmes, which appeared 
in a recent number of the JouRNAL. It was a veritable 
composition, written by a girl in the Comins Grammar 
School, Roxbury, Mass. The following was epee from 
the Sunday Globe : 

Dr. Holmes was greatly amused over a child’s composition upon 
** Sir Oliver Wendell Holmes,’’ a printed copy of which was sent 
him last week. The youthful biographer says in the course of 


her ingenious piece of work, ‘‘ Among other good things he was 
professor of monotony at the Harvard Medical School.’’ 


Tue Centennial of Washington’s Inauguration will be 
celebrated in New York, April 30. This is probably the 
last of the series of centennials beginning thirteen years 
ago with the celebration of the Battle of Lexington. The 
nation will join in this celebration. The President, Cabi- 


net, Congress, the Supreme Court, the governors of all’ 


upon the hotels. We have been four weeks in seeking 
accommodations for ourselves, and at last succeeded in a 
way that will enable us to assist others. 


UNKNOWN? 


For a suburban resident of Chicago to write that “ out- 
side of New England at least, Gen. T. J. Morgan would 
have to gain the confidence of the educational forces, ete.,” 
is a trifle ahead of all the other ludicrous expressions of 
the age, simply because it proves the writer’s ignorance 
of the fact that General Morgan is a western man, that 
he is one of the best known men among the educators of 
all the western states, that he occupied one of the promi- 
nent educational positions of Chivago for seven years, 
and is thoroughly well known there, that he was for sev- 
eral years one of the educational leaders of New York 
state as principal of one of the state normal schools, that 
for several years he was principal of the Nebraska State 
Normal School, and gave a great impulse to education in 
that state ; that he has traveled extensively in the South, 
and has a very wide acquaintance with educational men 
in every Southern State. There is probably no other 
educator who so completely blends thorough familiarity 
with the West, the South, New York, and New England, 
as he, as few men have such a range of confidential 
friendships in every section. Isn’t there a “ gem ” some 
where that reads something like this,— 

‘Whom not to know argues oneself unknown” ? 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The training school is ontrial. Its permanency and use 
fulness depend upon the character of the school developed. 
There are different kinds of schools. The one receives 
principally graduates of normal schools or teachers of 
some experience in country schools, and gives them special 
training in the methods of a given city, so that they can 
adapt themselves in the shortest time under expert leader- 
ship. This is an assured success, because of all the requi- 
site elements of philosophy and common sense. 

A second takes young girls directly from the high school, 
and gives them a little professional reading, some good 
talks on teaching, some observation of good teaching, a 
little practice, and more or less inspiration. Whether 
such a school does more harm than good depends entirely 
upon the personality of the teacher of the school and the 
back-bone of the superintendent in declining to retain in 
the service the girls who do not succeed. We have 
known much harm to result from such a school because of 
the custom of graduating every student, giving each grad- 
uate a chance to “try teaching,” and retaining in the 
ranks every graduate who did not make a complete failure 
in discipline. The third takes anybody it can get, under 
the protest of passing an examination, gives them a little 
miscellaneous “talking to,” a little effervescent enthusi- 
asm, and a few devices. It gives a certain conceit of 
knowledge, which makes real success an impossibility. 
The idea of a local training is good, but if it is a sub- 
stitute for a twice as long and four times as effective 
course in a normal school, it is a long leap backward. If 
it is to bring into the service of a city its own girls to 


touched through educational experiences outside, it will 
ultimately cause the schools to degenerate. If it shall 
tend to bring into the schools wholly youthful teachers, in 
place of a portion at least of women of maturity and ex- 
perience, it will be a sad day for America when the train- 
ing-school idea was born. It is the duty of the hour to 
make the training school the best possible, securing every 
advantage in scholarship, in culture, in the philosophy, 
science, and art of teaching. 


BEHIND THE TEACHERS. 


“The future of America is in her schools,” says a mul- 
titude of people in all sections of the country. If this be 
true, it will be because the teachers of those schools make 
them all that they should be, and, consequently, one of 
the primal duties is to look well to the forces behind the 
schools, the institutions and influences that make and in- 
spire the teacher. It is difficult to make people in the 
older settled communities understand this. To enforce 
this, we give the names of a few teachers in one distriet in 
a Western state. We take them from a printed list sent 
us for business purposes. There are in all ninety-cight 
teachers in the district, and of these fifty-five names show 
them to be of foreign parentage, and of nationalities that 
do not always assimilate promptly with our institutions. 
We know that many of these young women make good 
teachers, but the fact remains that if American youth in 
some large sections of the country are to be taught by 
people of other nationalities, we must look well to the 
forces behind these teachers, to the schools in which they 
are trained, and the books and papers they read. Here 
are a few of the names : 

John Hleinsasser, 
Jacob Wipf, 
Jobn Kreplin, 

A. Engelike, 
Mary Makeever, 


Harry Leaux, 
Casper Fergen, 
Margaret Furlong, 


Charles Zehinpfrennig, 
Thomas De Morelfied, 
Adelbeid Doescher, 
Frank Buk, 

Augusta Milbredt, 
Joseph P. Greber, 
Henrietta Pehug, 
Senaca Doboll, 


Tellene Holt, John Hofer, 

Lora Kenyon, Minnie Swope, 
Oliver McClain, Charles Tewes, 
William Shirm, Hermann Tarnon, 
A. S. Schlicht, Lewis Oswald, 
Lillie Bohner, Lessie Otto, 


M. R. Boldridge, 
Jacob Wallman, 
Clinton E. Le Grant, 


Emma L. Raffoer, 
Carrie Ammons, 
Martin McCann, 


Josiah S. Fear, William Waywald, 
Maggie Glendie, Edith Baum, 
Abraham D. Baller, Jesse Kags. 


ABOUT-HOME QUESTIONS. 


Teachers can hardly estimate the importance of mak- 
ing the children think about home affairs. We begin 
geography in these days in the schoolyard, and move out 
through the town and county with the children when 
they are so young that it makes little or no impression 
upon them, yet in many schools we rarely touch home mat- 
ters afterwards. We have been surprised scores of times, 
in as many cities, by asking questions about the city. We 
have rarely found a school, not even the first class in a 
grammar school, that had any idea of the size of their city. 

In a school district of 1,000 children, in a school build- 
ing with 500 children, the pupils of the first class in the 
grammar grade, in a city of less than 400,000 population, 
the written estimates of the population were all the way 
from 1,500 to 16,000,000. About one half the class 
placed the population at over 3,000,000, many above 10,- 
000,000, and only about four came within 100,000 of the 
right figure. 

Hearing a class at one time give the area of Asia, 
Europe, South America, and Australia, we ventured to 
ask the area of Massachusetts. Not a pupil failed on the 
areas of the five great continents; but when it came to 
the area of Massachusetts, the first class in the grammar 
school of a Massachusetts city went all the way from 30 
to 13,000,000 square miles. A large part of the class 
estimated it in millions ; only six came within 3,000; and 
only eight within 20,000 square miles. 

We have had the same experience in every state. This 
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lent in every subject required by the authorities, and is 
not especially a reflection upon the authorities, because it 
is impossible to specify “ about-home ” subjects, but every 
teacher should’ try to discover, invent, and develop some 
way to make the pupils “ use common sense ”’ in thinking 
about the places in which they live, and the people whom 
they meet. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 


Pres. G. A. Littlefield inaugurated the year’s work of 
the directors of the American Institute of Instruction 
with the same vigor that always characterizes his admin- 
istration of affairs, at the last Saturday morning meeting, 
which was held in the school committee rooms, Boston, 
this being the largest mid-winter meeting of the directors 
in the history of the Institute. The secretary, Ray 
Greene Huling; the treasurer, J. W. Webster; and 
their associates, A. D. Small and Henry Whittemore, 
being present. There were several representatives from 
Maine and New Hampshire, and a large number from 
Rhode I.land and Massachusetts. The claims of Beth- 
lehem were thoroughly and wittily presented by General 
George T. Cruft of The Maplewood and State Superin- 
tendent J. W. Patterson; of North Conway, by Superin- 
tendent Thomas Tash of Portland, and Principal W. J. 
Corthell of Gorham; of Saratoga, by C. J. Clement of 
Congress Hall, and Mr. Douglass of the Board of Trade. 
The board voted Bethlehem as first choice and Saratoga 
as second ; and the second week of July as the time. 

Sixty gentlemen.dined at Hotel Vendome through the 
courtesy of Mr. Chas. H. Greenleaf, and after-dinner ad- 
dresses were made by Secretary J. W. Dickinson, State 
Superintendent J. W. Patterson, Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
Principal W. H. Lambert, Rev. W. iN. Ackley, Dr. W. 


_ A. Mowry, General T. J. Morgan, Miles Grant Daniell, 


George E. Church, George A. Walton, Ray Greene Hu- 
ling, W. T. Peck, and others. 


THE “NATIONAL” PROGRAM. 


President Marble has arranged for the following pro- 
gram as a part of the grand meeting at Nashville, July 
16 to 19. We have never seen a more tempting array 
of subjects and speakers for such an hour. Regardless 
of his own preferences and prejudices, the president has 
brought to the front all the vital questions: Pedagogical 
Principles, Manual Training, Patriotism in Education, 
Parochial Schools, Federal Aid, the Benevolent Educa- 
tional Work, ete. Dr. Marble never gave a clearer ex- 
hibition of his genius as a student of men and problems, 
of his skill in leadership, and breadth of view, than in 
this provision for the success of the National Educational 
Association in the “Sunny South.” He can depend upon 
a large, representative, intense, successful meeting in re- 


sponse to such a program : 


Honorary Degrees in American Colleges, by Prof. Charles Foster 
Smith, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

The History of Education: (1) Its Culture Value, by Prof. B. 
A. Hinsdale, Michigan University, Ann Arbor; (2) Its Practical 
Value an Education at Legislation and Administration ;* (3) Its 
Practical Value to Teachers.* 

Manual Training: (1) The Result of the St. Louis Experiment, 
by Prof. C. M. Woodward, St. Louist ; (2) Intellectual Value of 
Tool Work, by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Concord, Mass.; (3) Its 
Practical Value to Pupils, by S. H. Peabody, LL.D., Lllinois State 
University ; (4) Effects of the Innovation upon the Usefulness of 
Publie Schools, by Dr. E. E. White, superintendent of public 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Teaching of Literature in the Elementary Schools, by Mary 
E. Burt, Chicago. t 

Education and the Republic, by Col. A. S. Colyar, of Nashville, 
Tenn, 

Pedagogical Inquiry, by Lillie T. Martin, Indianapolis; Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, Concord, Mass.; George P. Brown, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. ; Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

Parochial Schools, by Rt. Rev. John L. Spaulding, Peoria, Il.,t 
and Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Mass.t 

The Legal Status of Public Schools, by Hon. A. S, Draper, Al- 
bany, N. Y.t 

The Problem of the Hour for Schools, by Alex. Hogg, of Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Benevolent Education at Work at the South: (1) The Peabody 
Fund, by Dr. J. L. M. Carry, Richmond, Va. (2) The John F. 
Slater Fund, by Dr. A. G. Haygood, of Decatur, a. 


* To be filled, + To be expected. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Pror. HARRIS’ CLostInc LECTURE BEFORE THE Boston 
UNIVERSITY — THE PsyYCHOLOGY OF MATHEMATICS, 
THETICS, AND Eruics.— AN EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING 
AND CLOSELY THOUGHT DISCOURSE. 


The closing lecture of Prof. W. T. Harris, in his course before 
Boston University, was delivered in Jacob Sleeper Hall, on the after- 
noon of Dec. 19. It occupied over an hour in delivery, and was a 
fitting close to a course of so much interest and of such high prac- 
tical importance to all professional educators. An abstract of the 
line of thought, with the most important parts in the words of Pro- 
fessor Harris, is given below. 

The general form under which we behold objects in sense-percep- 
tion is that of thing and environment. This is called the category of 
quality. To the question that asks what kind, or after the quali- 
ties, we answer by describing the difference of the thing from its 
environment. We mention its boundaries, its contrasts, and its re- 
ciprocal relations. In the category of quality there is (a) affirma- 
tion (of the thing), () negation (of the environment), and (c) lim- 
itation (of the thing by the environment). We have already seen 
by this category of quality, or by external perception, which invari- 
ably uses this category in all its knowing, that it is impossible ever 
to perceive self-activity. All that we thus perceive has the form of 
external limitation and dependence; and limitation and dependence 
make an object finite. In contrast to this is the category of internal 
perception, which beholds some ze or specimen of self-activity, 
—a feeling, an idea, or a volition. e have called the objects of 
external perception phenomena, and the objects of internal percep- 
tion noumena. A phenomenon depends on another being for its 
origin and present existence, but a noumenon is sufficient for itself ; 
it is an original cause, a source of energy, an essence that manifests 
its own nature in what it produces. It is a self-activity. Intro- 
spection perceives self-activity as feeling, willing, and thinking. 
There is a realm lying between these two existences,—the realm 
of the quantitative. Quantity is a very important category, be- 
cause it lies midway between the form of the external perception 
and the internal perception, and participates in both. The idea of 
quantity is one of the chief problems in psychology. It is an instru- 
ment by which man becomes lord of nature. Man divides and 
conquers. He moves mountains and fills up valleys, by first esti- 
mating the number of cubic yards (or tip-cart loads) it is necessary 
to transport, aud marshals against this quantity of earth the quan- 
tity of hands and machines necessary to produce the result in the 
quantum of time required. All science of nature is, in the first 
place, an effort to get behind the qualitative aspects of external 
things to the quantitative conditions. To obtain exact knowledge 
of a phenomenon, you must fix the order of succession, the date, 
the duration, the locality, the environment, the extent of the sphere 
of influence, its degree of intensity, the number of manifestations 
and the number of cases of intermittence. It is easy to perceive 
what is already known, and to note new differences, and by this 
add an increment to the sum of knowledge. By quantification, 
science grows continually without retrograde movements. 

We all haye experience, but few attain to scientific method. 
Every day of our lives marshals its train of facts before us in end- 
less succession. But without scientific method, each fact does much 
to obliterate all others by its presence. Like the fabled Saturn,— 
such experience devours its own offspring. Out of sight, they are 
out of mivd. In science, the present fact is deprived of its ostenta- 
tious and all-absorbing interest by the act of relating it to all other 
facta. 
To study the nature of quantity cannot fail to give us some in- 
sight into a great part of intellectual education. Mathematics deals 
directly with the separation of the quantitative elements from the 
qualitative, and the fixing their universal value by comparison with 
a given unit. The science of inorganic nature and of molecular 
physics,—including chemistry, heat, light, and electricity,—are 
little else but the application of mathematics. The sciences of or- 
ganic nature use mathematics in order to fix exact results. 
Professor Harris then discussed the nature and origin of the cate- 
gory of quantity. Quantity is opposed both to quality and to self- 
activity, but it presupposes and participates in both. In quality, 
each thing is limited by an environment different in kind from 
itself. In quantity, the environment of each unit of number, ex- 
tension, or degree, has an environment of thesamekind. Its other 
is like itself ; whereas in quality, everything is regarded as different 
from the others. The thought of quantity is a double. It first 
thinks quality, and then negates it, or takes it away. In other 
words, it abstracts from quality. It first thinks quality, or thing 
and environment, and then thinks both as the same in kind, or as 
repetitions of the same. A thing becomes a unit when it is re- 
ated so that it is within an environment of duplicates of itself. 
[ quantity, we have repetitions of the same unit, and then again 
the sum, or the whole, is a unit because all is homogeneous. Quan- 
tity is, in fact, the ratio of these two units, the constituent units, 
and the whole, or sum, which they make. The difficulties in math- 
ematics increase just in proportion to the explicitness of this ratio, 
—that is to say, the higher mathematics deal more with the ratio 
and less with the terms of the ratio; while elementary mathematics 
deals more with the terms of the ratio. The ratio between the 
unity of the sum and the elemental unit is not explicit in elemental 
arithmetic, but it is made explicit in common fractions by expres- 
sing the quantity by means of two numbers. The child finds it re- 
quires a double act of the mind to think quantity at all, for he has 
to start with quality and to abstract from it. But he has to double 
this mental act again to think a fraction. Decimal fractions involve 
one step of difficulty higher than common fractions. They have 
the same elements of ratio with the added difficulty that the denom- 
inator, instead of being expressed by a simple number, is itself a 
ratio, and must be calculated mentally by the pupil from the num- 
ber of decimal places occupied in expressing the numerator. Arith- 
metic rises into difficulties through making the ratio of the two 
orders of units, involved in all quantity, its object. Algebra drops 
out the definite expression of the two orders of units between which 
the ratio exists, and deals with ratios altogether. The complexity 
of such mathematical thought is obvious. The expression of this 
ratio becomes still more explicit, and finally explicit in fluxions 
and the differential calculus. 

The psychology of sxsthetics was the next line of thought taken 
up by Professor Harris. There is a theory, he said, that the pri- 
mary function of art is amusement. What makes this degrading 
theory plausible is the fact that there is sensuous enjoyment in the 
contemplation of works of art, but this may be traced to something 
bigher than sensuous sources. The sensuous elements in art are 
regularity and harmony. Regularity is the recurrence of the same, 
—mere repetition. A rude people scarcely reaches a higher stage 
of art. The desire for amusement is gratified by a string of beads 
or a fringe of some sort. The buman form divine is not regular 
‘enough to suit the savage, so he makes it beautiful by regular orna- 
ments,—tattooing it, for example. Chinese music, like that of 


bol of the first and most obvious fact of conscious intelligence or 
reason. The sun-myth arises through the same feeling. There 
is satisfaction in beholding a return of nature to itself. “The phe 
nomena of day and night, the phases of the moon, the seasons and 
and the like, furnish the primitive man with symbols or types in 
which to express his ideas concerning the divine principle which he 
feels to be First Cause. 
(Concluded next week.) 


THIS AND THAT. 


The Years have linings just as goblets do ; 
The old year is the lining of the new,— 
Filled with the wine of precious memories, 
The golden was doth line the silver is. 

— Forty leading schools in various parts of the country have 
adopted school savings’ banks. 

— The Lord Mayor of London and the Mayor of New York have 
exchanged greetings by phonograph. 

— The present increase of Harvard’s library is 15,000 volumes a 
year. 

— Francis Darwin, son of the late Charles Darwin, has been 
elected university reader in botany at Cambridge, England. 

— Robert Browning’s first attempt at rhyme was at the age of 4 
years. When his mother was about to give him a dose of medi- 
cine, he struck an attitude and said : 

* All le, if you wish to see 
A boy take med ag look at me.’’ 

— Pan Yan, president of the Pekin Academy, is translating 
Shakespeare into Chinese. 

— Two women have recently heen regularly licensed as captains 
of vessels; one in New York harbor, the other on the Mississippi. 

— An old ledger, which belonged to a merchant of the sixteenth 
century, recently brought to light in Edinburgh, Scotland, con- 
tained the following words on the title page: ‘‘ God blis this buik 
and keip me and it honest.’’ 

— It is said that Miss Isabel Hapgood, the translator of Tolstoi’s 
writings, acquired her knowledge of Russian from a New Testa- 
ment and a dictionary. She is now in Russia gaining a conversa- 
tional knowledge of the language. 

— It is interesting to note the fact that, of the 50,000 copies of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica sold, 40,000 have come to the United 
States. The Americans therefore have bought four times as many 
copies of the encyclopwedia as the English, althoagh the work is of 
English conception and publication. 

— Principal C, F. P. Bancroft, of the Phillips Andover Academy, 
has sailed for Europe, through the generosity of the trustees and 
friends of the Academy, who made up a purse of several hundred 
dollars some months sinve. He will travel in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece; will spend some time in Constanti- 
nople ; will revisit countries with which he is familiar in Western 
Europe. We prophesy that with his cast of mind and social gifts 
he will make a profitable study of many phases of educational, reli- 
gious, and sociological questions of the day. 

— The chairman of the committee on territories has been making 
diligent efforts to find suitable names for the new states which his 
bill will make out of the present territories. He has selected ‘‘Wi- 
nona’’ for South Dakota, and will advocate the retention of the 
name ‘‘ Dakota”’ for North Dakota. New Mexico is to be called 
** Montezuma,”’ and for Washington Territory he has selected ‘‘La- 
conia,’’ while Montana is to retain its present name. 
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NOTES. 

— We trust that our subscribers will be patient with us if any 
errors shall occur on our subscription lists. At this season of the year 
we are called upon to make thousands of changes of dates, addresses, 
ete., beside the entry 2f nearly as many new names, so that it would 
be almost miraculous if some mistakes were not made, Just call our 
attention to them in a few weeks, if we do net notice them before, and 
they will be cheerfully corrected. 


— Mr. J. Morris Ehil, of Pennsburg, Pa., is our authorized state 
agent for Pennsylvania. All business entrusted /o his care will re- 


young children, delights in monotonous repetitions which almost 


drive frantic one with a cultivated ear. But all rhythm is a sym-: 


ceive his prompt and careful attention. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the sizeand form of printing paper, 
the old aailes of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give littl indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. } 


Tue Lire or Youne Sir Henry Vane, Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay and Leader of the Long Parliament, with a 
Consideration of the English Commonwealth as a Forecast of 
America. By James K. Hosmer, Professor in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. Author of a “‘ Life of Samuel Adams,”’ 
ete. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 581 
PP.» 9x6. Price, $4.00. 
the subject of this biographical work, not less valuable from a 

historical point of view, had a dual career in America and Eogland. 

Although English by birth and early associations, and living for the 

most part in his own country, Henry Vane was regarded by his con- 

temporaries as a product of American influences, at so early a 

period that the spirit of Republicanism was in the air rather than 

in archives of state and a dominating force among our people. 

While laboring to reéstablish English freedom over existing abuses, 

he became, in his political ideas, thoroughly American, and spent 

his life in the premature effort to bring about government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. Of the noble estimation in 
which his intellect and character, if not his services, were held 
quite generally, there is ample proof. Milton, in 1652, wrote: 
** Vane, young in years but in sage counsel old.’’ In a public 
debate with Laud, Bishop of London and soon to become Bishop 
of Canterbury, the youth with Puritan principles under his long 
curls, greatly outmatched the prelate, throwing him into confusion 
and loss of temper. At the age of twentysthree, abandoning home 
and the fortune which was his inheritance, he came to New Eng- 
land, as the old chroniclers agree, *‘ for conscience’s sake.’’? If in 
what followed he was sometimes reckoned hot-headed and fanatical, 
he bat shared the contumely with Roger Williams and other colo- 
nial compeers. In the opinion of Professor Hosmer he was, “* ex- 
cepting Cromwell, the foremost man in the English Common- 
wealth.’’ However, this biographer does not confound his voca- 
tion with that of eulogist; he admits enough of what has been 
vharged by the foes of Vane to satisfy, perhaps, any one less un- 
reasonable than Carlyle, who so depreciates him in Cromwell. 

There is a surprising freshness in these records of Massachusetts 

Bay ata period including the governorship by young Sir Henry ; 

the same is true concerning English contemporaneous history, aud 

the work may be called a contribution to international literature. 

A frontispiece from the portrait by Lely may enable the reader to 

decide whether the ‘‘ Cavalier historian,’’ graphic in characteriza- 

tion, though often bitter, correctly described Vane’s appearance, — 

‘one to make men think there was somewhat in him of ex- 

traordinary.”’ 


Gortur - Torquato Tasso. Edited for the Use of Stu- 
dents, by Calvin Thomas, Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures in the University of Michigan. Boston: D C. Heath 
& Company. 181 pp., 7x5. 

According to Eckerman, writing in 1827, Goethe being asked 
what idea he bad sought to embody in this drama responded, 
**Idea ? I could hardly tell. I had the life of Tasso, and I had 
my own life, and putting together these two singular figures with 
their peculiarities, | obtained my Tasso.’’ This means only, at 
most, that ‘‘ Tasso’’ is based upon veritable occurrences and per- 
sonal experiences,— Italian history blended with German autobiog- 
raphy, but all illuminated by a free imagination. It has always 
been accredited as in close relation to the life of the great author ; 
thus, reading between the lines, one finds it to contain the charm 
and magnetism of a famous personality. Instructors and others will 
have occasion to observe that this is not a book for beginners, but 
is designed for readers who are already familiar with the everyday 
facts of the language. Grammatical and lexical notes, while not 
omitted altegether, are few and brief, and deal only with what is 
peculiar or exceptional. Translations, likewise, are given but spar- 
ingly. As a consequence, students will generally find themselves 
kindly compelled to exert their powers of self-help as the play pro- 
gresses. ‘The historical and literary commentary is not wanting in 
copiousness, ‘These lights on the subject are massed as an appen- 
dix, and not scattered among the pages to interrupt the text. 
There is, besides, a somewhat extended introduction. Editor and 
publishers will have the thanks of advanced studeats in the lan- 
yuage for this ‘* Tasso,’’ which should further serve to stimulate 
many learners to reach as soon as possible the plane where it can be 
understood and enjoyed. 

Preraratory Frenon Reaper. By O. B. Super, 
Ph. D., Professor of Modera Languages in Dickinson College. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 224 pp., 74 x 5. 
or a mature student of the French language to open a Reader 

such as this, is for him to become inspired by a more than poetic 

wish to be ‘‘a child again,’’ in order to reap the advantage of 
modern improvements in books of instruction. The glory of ‘‘ the 
new education ’’ is that it builds a railway up the ‘* bill of science,”’ 
reducing to a minimum the toil and time required by the old plain- 
climbing system. It has been discovered that mental strain and 
mental perspiration are not the best gauge of advancement, and 
that in causing the pupil to move on with feelings of positive enjoy- 
ment, no wrong is done him. In direct characterization of the 
book before us, it should be stated that the arrangement is in four 
graduated parts, making altogether twenty-four selections, whi 
instead of being fragmentary and in set lessons, are of sufficient 
length to permit the pupil to become interested in the narrative, 
and thas aliare him to read beyond required limits, These, while 
they are from authors of repute, have been edited by eliminations 
and by changes of words to meet the ends in view,—especially to 
restrict the vocabulary to such au extent that papils may be encour- 
uged by fiading their facility in reading increase as they advance, 
aud by having often recurring words tix themselves in the mind, 
also to render a multitude of notes unnecessary. It isa book to 
os the wants of teachers who believe in early and copious 
reading. 


Dix Harzreise. Edited, with Notes, ete., by 
Dr, A. N. Van Daell, Director of Modern Language Instruction 
ia the Boston High aud Latin Schools, Bostou: Charles Kil- 
born. 82 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Other conditions being equal, the balance of success in teaching 
and learning a modern language will be with those who employ a 
variety of suitable reading matter, instead of covering the same 
ground in stereotyped selections till familiarity breeds contempt 
with both teacher and class, The German vies with the French in 
richness of stories, though the difficulties of a choice undoubtedly 
are greater with the furmer, and this may account for the small 
supply of books in German prose accessible to our schools. It is 
important in elementary teaching that a piece, besides being easy 
and well-written, should have adaptation to the taste of the pupils, 
meang that for American youths it must not be somber or 


metaphysical. In bringing out the book under review, which has 
been pronounced Heine’s brightest work, the publishers have 
shown wise discrimination ; the editor likewise has performed his 
task with sound judgment and discretion, leaving it an unqualified 
pleasure on our part to recommend the Die Harzreise. 


Tue Five Tavents or Woman. By the author of 
‘“‘ Manners Makyth the Man,” and ‘‘ How to be Happy though 
Married.”’ Charles Scribner's Sons. 301 pp.,5x8. $1.25. 
Mr. Hardy’s first books met with such instant success that the 

way was paved for a cordial acceptance of this later volume, 

According to this book the five talents of woman are those which 

enable her to please people ; to feed them in dainty ways; to clothe 

them; to keep them orderly; to teach them. 

In the largest meaning of these phrases one would find, perhaps, 
a field of work for women which would be somewhat near the nine- 
teenth century idea of the part she should play in the world ; but 
we suspect they do not convey such meanings to the author's wind, 
and that in the main his opinions of what woman may do and what 
she should not do, are behind the times. It is the author’s mis- 
fortune that he has quoted so much with which the American of 
to-day is not in sympathy. Whatever he has written in this book 
is well worth the reading, and the numerous anecdotes about women 
make exceedingly interesting reading; but there is lacking that 
harmony of opinion between what he says and what he quotes, 
which leaves us in doubt as to what the effect of the book will be 
upon the average reader. 

SunpAy Scuoot Srories on THE GOLDEN Texts OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL Lessons OF 1889. By Edward E. 
Hale, Author of “In His Name,’’ ‘‘ Ten Times One,” Mrs. 
Merriam’s Scholars,”’ ‘‘The Man Without a Conntry,’’ ete. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 314 pp., 7x6. Price, $1 00. 

The utility of a book of this character is so evident, and the repu- 
tation of the writer so well established as to render an extended 
recommendation of the ‘‘ Stories’’ quite unnecessary. Passing 
over explanation and discussion of historical, critical, and theo- 
logical points involved in the lessons, which careful and diligent 
teachers may be expected to study elsewhere, Dr. Hale presents a 
series of stories adapted to illustrate the series of lessons by an ap- 
plication of their truths to daily duty. Suited to the taste and com- 
prehension of young people, they will be read again and again, and 
cannot fail to profit as well as interest. The relations between the 
Word of Life aud modern living cannot be too fully or too frequently 
set forth, 

Spreir AND Lire: ror To-pay. By 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D., First Congregational Church, Mont- 
clair, N. J. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 265 pp., 
7x5. Price, $1.00; three or more copies tu one address, 75 cts ; 
or to separate addresses, 80 cents each. 

In the twelve discourses contained in this volume, Dr. Bradford 
shows familiarity with the old and new lines of Evangelical thought 
and discussion, while the originality, simplicity, and strength, 
which characterize his treatment of timely themes fill his work with 
attractive interest, helpfulness, and convincing power. In the first 
four topics of the list the office of the Holy Spirit is magnified with a 
clearness seldom equaled. ‘These are: The Holy Spirit, the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, the Spirit in individual experience, 
in the Christian work, in the problem of progress. Then follow: 
The Conditions of Spiritual Sight, Theological Thought, The Incar- 
nation, Vicarious Principle of the Universe, Appeal to Experience, 
The Invisible Realm, the Endless Growth. Doubtless this book will 
be widely circulated and everywhere read with interest and profit. 
Tae PRESIDENTS OF THE UNtTED STATEs, FROM WASH- 

INGTON TO CLEVELAND. Comprising their Personal and Po- 

litical History. By Jobn Frost, LL.D. Brought down to the 

Present Time, by Harry W. French. With Portraits. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. 7) x5. Price, $1.50. 

De. Frost’s ** Lives of the Presidents’ is an admirable book, and 
Mr. French has added to its value and timeliness by bringing the 
work down to the present time. ‘The life of each president is suc- 
cinctly told and in language comprehensible by those just begin- 
ning the study of history in the schools. The style is easy and 
attractive, and the facts given are such as the student or general 
reader of history would most require. The story of our country 
cannot be too often told, and when told in biographical form, his- 
tory being the sum of biography, it is in its most attractive and 
valuable form for the young. 


Tue Pusuisuers’ Trape List ANNUAL, 1888. Office 
of Publishers’ Weekly, New York. : 

The Publishers’ Trade List Annual for 1888 contains the latest 
catalogues of American publishers, with a complete list of authors, 
titles, and subjects. This is the sixteenth year that this valuable 
help to book buyers has been issued at the office of the Publishers’ 


which 340 teach how to prepare dishes in from five to fifteen min- 
utes, and 250 of which require from fifteen to forty minutes. Thus 
the appropriateness or the title ‘* Quick Cooking.”’ The chapter 
of practical suggestions is worth many times the cost of _this book, 
to wives and mothers. The following are some of her points: “ Be 
systematic,”’ ‘‘ Learn to be versatile in action,’’ ** Always use the 
best materials,”’ ‘‘ Have handy utensils,” ete. It is a traly revolu- 
tionary book. 

Turcor. By Léon Say, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Melville B. Anderson, translator of Hugo’s 
“‘Shakespeare.”” Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 231 pp., 
12mo. Price $1.00. 

This, the fifth volume in the publishers’ series of great French 
writers, is. apart from being a fascinating biography, a veritable 
study of French history, dealing with the economic problems of 
finance, trade, and labor, in which Americans are now so deeply 
interested. Turgot’s character was even nobler than his intellect, 
and has caused comparison of him with Washington. M. Say, the 
eminent French statesman and publicist, has made happy choice 
of a subject, and one may confidently predict for his graceful pro- 
duction a warm welcome by our people. A full index adds 
value. 

A Crass Boox or Erementary Cuemistry. By W. 
W. Fisher, M.A., F.C.S., Aldrichan Demonstrator of Chemis- 

, and formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Eng. 

Ciarendon Press. 74x 5, 272 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This work is all that an elementary chemistry should be in ac- 
counting for the most important phenomena, actions, and changes,and 
in expounding the laws of chemical combination, and the commonly 
accepted theories attached thereto. The book is specially designed 
for use as an adjunct to experimental lectures, but the illastrations 
and connected explanations will give it a much wider field of use- 
fulness. 


CurmicaL Lecture Nores. By Peter T. Austen, 
Ph. D., F.C.S. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 7}x5., pp. 98. 
From personal experience in teaching, notably as professor of 

general and applied chemistry at Rutgers College and the New Jer- 
sey State Scientific School, the author has collected notes and obser- 
vations on points which invariably give students trouble, and which 
the textbook cannot step aside to consider in detail. It is admirably 
fitted to supplement any of the regular elementary works, and is in- 
valuable to those students who study, not merely to pass, but to 
know. 


Otp anp New Worcp Lyrics. By Clinton Scollard, 
author of ‘‘ With Reed and Lyre.’’ New York : Frederie A, 
Stokes & Brother. 174 pp., 64x4. Price, $1.00. 

Have you ever seen a beautiful child led into a street car filled 
with hard-cash and hard-times men, returning from a day of moil 
and toil ? How the iron masks slip off, revealing goodness and 
gentleness aud nobleness in the faces bent on the happy lit- 
tle pilgrim, who greets their look with the smile their mothers 
used to know. Such is Mr. Seollard’s dainty volume of poems 
among textbooks, It seems in point that the book is dedicated to 
the poet’s father. A collection of brief, bright lyrics, not less 
spirited than pure and sweet,—just the book to own and open early 
and often. 


How To LEARN TO Parnt wita Orn AND Cuina CoLors, 
By Marion Kemble. Boston: 8S. W. Tilton and Company, 
154 pp., 84x 54. 

This manual is one of great value and practical importance to 
all who desire to become acquainted with the first principles of 
painting with oil and china colors. Part I. is devoted to instrue- 
tions in oil painting, and prepares the student to work intelligently 
and economically. Part I[. treats, in detail, of painting in china 
colors. The great merit of this excellent book consists in the un- 
folding of the principles of color and the guidance it furnishes to the 
use of water colors. The beginner who has had no experience 
with paints should have the first lessons in water colors, for they 
afford more instruction and are a more economical medium as an 
introduction to art studies and recreations. The study of color is 
absolutely essential to any success, and the student must learn how 
to apply paints to canvas by practice and a careful attention to the 
simple rules laid down in this guide book. We know of no work 
to be compared with it in practical excellenee for the beginner in 
the art of painting. Appended to the instructions at the end of 
the book will be found the explanation of the technical terms used 
in art. 

Tue Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society of Boston publish The Jolly Ten, and Their Year of Stories, 


Weekly. It is a huge volume of over 3,000 pages, 10} x 7 inches in 
size. I'he record includes all the books reported in the Publishers’ 
Weekly from July, 1887, to Jane, 1888, and by the American Edu- 
cational Catalogue for 1888. The only criticism to be made upon 
this great collection of publishers’ catalogues relates to the want of 
consecutive paging. This might be obviated ,if publishers would 
send their catalogues to the publishers more promptly. 


Eatina ror Strenetu. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene in the New York Medical College; author 
of *‘ Hygiene of the Brain,” ete. New York: M. L. Holbrook 
& Co. 236 pp., 74 x5. 

In this volume the author discusses the uses of food and diet in 
their relation to health and work, to which he devotes ten chapters, 
treating at length of the classification uf foods, the daily require- 
ments of the body, digestion, the sources of our foods, the economy 
of foods, proper style of living, relation of food and intemperance, 
the alimentary products of the vegetable kingdom, and of fruits, 
together with theic physiological effects. Appended to these valu- 
abl» chapters, full of practical helps and suggestions, are several 
hundred recipes for wholesome foods aud drinks. 


Hatr Houways: Hlysian Dreams and Sober Realities. 
By Harold Van Santvoord. New York: John B. Alden. 269 
pp-, 7x5. Price, 75 cents. 

_ this volume has about fifty short articles upon a variety of sub- 

jects of more than ordinary interest. The reader is regaled with 

some bright sayings about ghosts, games, wooden legs, ba 


an nt of the merry fireside games played by a band of happy 
cousins, and containing an interesting tale for each month in the 
year. 


Joun B. Alden, New York, has just issued Turas 
Builba, a historical novel of Russia and Poland, translated from the 
Russian of Gogol by Jeremiah Curtin. It is a book of historical 
value as well as one of great interest. 


Two little handbooks by Rev. Edwin W. Rice, D.D., 
have jast been issued from the office of the American Sunday School 
Union of Philadelphia,—on the third yearly publication of the well- 
known Scholar's Handbook on the International Lessons for 1886, 
and the other a People’s Question Book on the Gospel of Mark, 
embracing forty-eight lessons, 


Teacuers of English Literature will be glad to leain 
that Mr. A. J. George, who edited Wordsworth’s Prelude so ac« 
ceptably, bas in preparation, to be published early in 1889, Selected 
Poems of Wordsworth, comprising lyrics, sonnets, odes, and narra- 
tive poems, such as are requisite for a thorough understanding of 
the genius of this great poet. It will be published by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


faces, pipes aud tobacco, jumping posts, kissing, whittling, bon- 
nets, fear of death, ete. It is less fatiguing than the ordinary 
novel and quite as entertaining. 


Quick Cooxine. By “One of the Heretics.” New 
and Sons. For sale in Boston 
y their agent r. Ki 5 So t stree . 
64 x 5. Price, $1.00. 


_The editor atyles it ‘A book of culinary heresies for the b 
wives aud mothers of the land,” contains 630 yocipes, of 


Se and Lilies: Three Lectures by John Ruskin, LL. D.; pri .00. 
New \ork: Joha Wiley & Sons. 

Sunday School Stories on the Golden Texts of the International Lessons 
of 1889; by Edward E. Hale; price, $1.00, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
For Faith and Freedom; by Walter 50 cents.—The Peril 
¢ eg Pardon; by B. L. Farjeon; price, cents. New York: Harper 

English Grammar and Composition; by Benj. ¥Y. Conklin. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. : 

udes Domini; A Selection of Spiritual Songs, Ancient and Modern, for 
the Sunday School; Edited by Charies S. Robinson. New York: The Cen- 


Dialogues and Scenes from the Writi 


tury Co, 
t of Harriet Beecher Stowe; by 
Amber traaslated from ‘the Germau py Lady Duit Gordon 
; trans rom 6 y 
price, 10 cents, New York; Cassell Ve, 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


Tue Criry THAT EX-MAyoR HeEwitt TURNS OVER TO 
MAYOR GRANT.—THE NATURAL HISTORY AND 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUMS TO BE OPEN 
EVENINGS.—SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 
AT THE METROPOLIS. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 


New YorK, Jan. 3, 1889. 

This is a veritable New Year of putting off the old and on the 
new. The beginnings of the usual rotation in office attendant on a 
change of mayors have begun, and along with other new wood in 
city affairs, about one third of the Board of Education will be new 
faces when the first meeting of the year takes place, next Wednes- 
day. But this, like many ofthe changes gradually being felt in mu- 
nicipal affairs, is due to the retiring and not the incoming mayor. 

Few mayors of the metropolis, if any, bave ever been able to pre- 
sent such a creditable summing up of the work of their adminis- 
tration as was shown in Mayor Hewitt’s farewell address at the 
close of his single term of two years. Among the many decided 
purifications he has effected in the government, which has long 
stood as a synonym for corruption, are the establishment of a new 
court which has steadily punished violation of the excise law, and 
the passing of an act in the legislature whereby no ‘“‘dive’’ can 
hereafter exist in the city without a license given by the mayor, 
and if, as is now probable, the long waited for water supply is 
brought into the city during the coming year, it will be largely due 
to his efforts. 

The condition of the public parks and the health department, 
both of which were in a sadly neglected and demoralized state, 
have been greatly improved, as has also the street-cleaning depart- 
ment, which last will not yet preserve us from being a by-word at 
home and abroad until the city is properly paved. 

In the matter of public education, while there has been com- 
plaint that the Board of Apportionment did not give more money 
to public school purposes, there is also the record that eight new 
schoolhouses have been built and provision made for nine more. 

The new administration will come into power absolutely freed 
from complications arising out of the postponed work of former ad- 
ministrations,—a thing that has not happened for many years. 

Even the tax rate, which had to be raised in 1888 because the 
city service was suffering for lack of means, will be lowered for 
1889 to not over 2.15, which is the lowest point it has reached under 
the present charter. 


. * * 


At last the Metropolitan Museum of Art will be accessible to 
day-time workers. The trustees decided last Thursday that the 
building should be open on Tuesday and Saturday evenings. The 
bill that went before the last legislature, for the increased appro- 
priation of $10,000 for the museum, contained the condition that it 
should be open on Sundays; it was passed without the condition. 
But when the trustees appeared before the Board of Apportion- 
ment the appropriation was refused unless the building was opened 


on Sundays. After the trustees had explained the impossibilities of 
keeping open every day in the week with their present force, etc., 
ete., Mayor Hewitt suggested that it be open two evenings in the 
week,—a proposition to which the trustees readily assented, and 
which they will carry out as soon as electric lights can be put in. 
This will probably be about the first of March. 

The Natural History Museum, which is going to follow the same 
suggestion, will be ready much sooner. Probably it will be open 
to visitors as early as Saturday of this week. It is also proposed to 
have both open on holiday evenings. 

* 

In his farewell address, Mr. Hewitt said he loaked forward to 
the day when these museums would be open on Sundays as well as 
the two evenings per week ; to when the best the city could gather 
to itself in treasures of art, and all other means of education, should 
be as truly within the reach of the poor and closely confined work- 
ingman as they are now accessible to people of leisure. 

* * * 

The Metropolitan has four superb collections on view now, be- 
side those that have heretofore been shown as among the permanent 
treasures of the galleries. These are the complete collection be 
queathed by Miss Catharine Wolf, now hung in their new quarters, 
the large, new, fire-proof extension, for which that lady’s will pro- 
vided, Mr. Marquand’s eplendid array of Old Masters, a choice 
collection of drawings, some anonymous and some from famous 
artists, and a number of casts representing the best of the Elgin 
marbles. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association was held in the capitol building at Springfield, Dec. 
26, 27, and 28, 

With the limited space at our command it is impossible to give a 
detailed report of the proceedings. All unite in calling it a great 
meeting, while many believe it to be the most interesting yet held. 
The main divisions of the program were: General Meetings, Prin- 
cipals’ Section, County Superintendents’ Section, High School Sec- 
tion, and College Section. 

General Meetings. 

This head includes the meetings of the Association proper, which 
held its sessions in the forenoons and evenings. A. F. Nightingale, 
of Lake View, was president of the Association, but on account of 
the serious illness of his brother was unable to be present. W. H. 
Ray, of Hyde Park, the first vice-president, presided in a very ac- 
ceptable manner, and read a thoughtful address on Wednesday 
evening. The features of the general meeting were three in num- 
ber. First, ‘* What Shall be the Basis of Gradation and Promo- 
tion in the Pablie School ? ’? This was answered by N. C. Dougherty, 
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on this important question. With facts and figures he clearly 
showed that the greatest danger of the schools is a tendency to hold 
pupils back in lower grades. The discussion was continued by 
Miss Sophia Watson, of Waverly, and N. A. Harvey, of Pittsfield. 
The discussion of ‘‘ Pupils’ Reading Circle’? was led by E. A. 
Gastman, of Decatur. A resolution was adopted recommending 
such an organization, and placing the matter in the hands of the 
State Reading Circle. The second great feature of these general 
meetings was the discussion of the question, ‘‘ Has the Workshop a 
Place in the Common School For Its Educational Value ?’’ Chas. 
A. Ham, of Chicago, advocated the affirmative of the question, and 
Geo. P. Brown, of Bloomington, the negative. Those who did not 
believe in the educational value of the workshop had great reason 
to feel proud of Mr. Brown’s effort on this occasion. He most ably 
hageeees the side taken by the Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois at a 
ate meeting. Mr. Ham closed the discussion for the evening. On 
Friday morning there was taken up a ‘‘ Review of the Forum Arti- 
cles, —What Shall the Pablic Schools Teach ?’’ Upon this subject 
John W. Cook, of Normal, read a very interesting paper; in fact, 
it was considered by many of Mr. Cook’s friends to be the ablest 
effort of his life. Mrs. Annie Murphy, of Decatur, read a paper 
prepared by Miss Mary E. Vaughan, who was unable to be present. 
Dr. Robert Allyn, of Carbondale, closed the discussion. ‘‘ Im- 
provements in School Work During the Past Year’’ was discussed 
on Friday evening by a number of able men and women. With 
this the meeting closed. 
Principals’ Section. 

In this section the address of the president,—F. N. Tracy, of 
Kankakee,—was an exhaustive effort. The subject was, ‘‘ The 
Moral Question in the Pablic Schools.’’ He took the ground that 
ignorance and vice go hand in hand, and the tendency of education 
is to make men better and greater. ‘‘ How May the Principal Be 
Helpful to His Teachers ?’’ was answered by J. W. Coultas, of 
Clinton ; M. Moore, of Champaign; and W. H. Chamberlain, of 
Pontiac. This section met again on Friday afternoon, and dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Graduation From the Pablic High School.’”? John P. 
Yoder, of Marseilles, and A. C, Butler, were the principal speak- 
ers. After this Dr. Richard Edwards, state superintendent of 
public instruction, delivered a very able lecture, ‘‘ Results and 
Tendencies in Educational Thought and Practice.’’ Here the 
work of this section ended. 


County Superintendents’ Section, 


A. G, Lane, of Cook County, began the work in this section. 
He made a vigorous plea for ‘‘ Professional Preparation for Teach- 
ing.”’ L. P. Cravens, of Hancock County, had a strong paper on 
the same subject. All present most heartily indorsed the senti- 
ments of both speakers, and no one doubted the necessity which 
this subject so clearly indicated. In the afternoon, ‘‘ The Objects 
and Aims of the Teachers’ Annual Institute’? was discussed in two 
able papers, read by Frank Hall of Aurora, and Miss Laura Hazel, 
superintendent of Greene County. The discussion was continued by 
Geo. E. Knepper, of Peoria. Friday forenoon, ‘‘ School Visita- 
tion ’? was handled by W. R. Sandham, of Stark County, and Jas. 
A. Kerrick, of Edgar. In the afternoon, ‘*‘ Needed Legislation ”’ 
received due attention, at the hands of P. M. James, of Lee; A. J. 
Funkhouser, of Coles; and Lester Barber, of McHenry. The clos- 
ing address, by Dr. Edwards, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, brought to a finish what the Springfield papers were pleased to 
call ‘‘ the best meeting the superintendents have held.’’ 


High School Section. 


Thursday afternoon a goodly number of high-school teachers met 
and discussed ‘‘ English in the High School.’’ W. H. Ray, of Hyde 
Park, read a paper on “‘Literature,’’ and W. Helmle of Springfield, 
on ‘* Composition.’”’ A very lively discussion followed. ‘* The 
Relation of the Secondary School to the Primary School and to 
the College,’’—upon this subject two scholarly papers were read: 
first, Relation of College and High School, by Dr. S. H. Peabody, 
regent University of [llinois; and second, Relation of Primary 
and High School, by Charles A. Smith, principal of Rockford 
High School. A brief discussion followed, and the meeting closed. 


College Section. 


In this section much interest was manifested by college men. 
During Thursday and Friday afternoons ten different addresses 
and subjects were discussed. Among those present were the follow- 
ing: S. H. Peabody, regent of the State University, president of the 
section; E, A, Tanner, of Illinois College; G. R. Cutting, of Lake 
Forest College; J. C. Hutchinson, of Monmouth College; H. A. 
Fisher and D. A. Straw, of Wheaton College; J. C. Pickard, of 
the State University ; H. W. Johnson, of [Illinois College, at Jack- 
sonville; E. L. Hurd, of Blackburn University, at Carlinville; J. 
R. Harker, of Whipple Academy, at Jacksonville; Dr. Robert 
Allyn, of the Carbondale Normal; and Prof. E., F. Bullard, of 
the Jacksonville Female Academy. The time was devoted to the 
president’s address; to a paper by J. R. Harker, on ‘“‘ What are 
we Doing in this State to Prepare Pupils for College? ’’ to one by 
Prof. H. S. Fisher, of Wheaton, on ‘‘ Uniform Courses in Col- 
leges,’’ and one by H. F. Fisk, of Evanston, on ‘‘ How can our 
School Programs be Shortened and Enriched ?’’ 


Notes. 


The Imperial Quartet of Chicago furnished music during the 
sessions of the Association. This quartette is known as one of the 
best organizations of its kind in the state, and the reception it re- 
ceived by the teachers certainly indicates that it merits the reputa- 
tion it holds. deat 

Following are the names of the officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year: President—S. H. Peabody, regent of the University 
of Illinois; secretary—Miss Lydia Kent, of Jacksonville; treas- 
urer—C. O. Scudder, of Pekin. Fis 

The outgoing executive committee, consisting of W. S. Mack of 
Moline, Miss Ann C. Anderson of Carbondale, J. W. Hayes of 
Urbana, received great praise for their excellent management of 
everything. 

The executive committee for 1889 consists of O. E. Latham of 
Danville, Miss Flora Pennell of Normal, and J. H. Collins, of 
Springfield. ; 

Section was organized and duly recognized as a branch 
of the State Teachers’ Section was also 
rganized and received the same co ial recognition. 
A Ella P. Young, A. G. Lane, and John 
Hull,—was appointed to confer with committees from adjoining 
states in considering the advisability of forming a Northwestern 
hers’ Association. 
Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois held an interesting meeting 
in the office of the state superintendent, on Wednesday afternoon. 


Sehool legislation was the subject under discussion. 


of Peoria, who, in a very few words, said about all there is to say 


Peoria, Gro, E. KNEPPER. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America was held in College Hall, Cincinnati, 0., Dec. 26, 27, 28. 
In the absence of the president, James Russell Lowell, Dr. J. Morgan 
Hart of the University of Cincinnati, presided. He read a very 
interesting letter from the distinguished president, regretting his in- 
ability to be present. Taking advantage of the occasion, Profes- 
sor Hart paid a glowing tribute to Longfellow and Lowell, two of 
America’s most distinguished sons, and suggested that each mem- 
ber of the Association might, with propriety imitate their example 
in thorough and accurate scholarship. 

The following is a list of the more prominent members present : 
Dr. A. Marshall Elliott, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.; Dr. M. McCabe, University of Michigan; Prof. W. S. Sear- 
borough, M. A., LL. D., Wilberforce University; Dr. M. W. 
Easton, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. H. A. Todd, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Dr. Hugo R. Schilling, Wittenberg University, 
Springfield, O.; Pres. D. A. Long, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Antioch 
College, O.; Prof. Alice Fortier, Ph. D., Tulane University, 
La.; Prof. Sylvester Primer, Charleston College, S.C.; Dr. 
James Morgan Hart, University of Cincinnati; Dr. Cassimer 
Zdanowicez, Vanderbilt University; Dr. Hans C. G. Von Jage- 
mann, Indiana University; Dr. Palmer, Adelbert College; Prof. 
Willard J. Clary, Ph. D., University of Michigan; and many 
others. 

The address of welcome was delivered by ex-Governor J, D. 
Cox of the University of Cincinnati. Rev. Dr. E. D. Morris of 
Lane Seminary, followed with an able address ‘on ‘‘ The Language 
and Literature of Wales.’’ 

PROGRAM. 


The following is a program of the exercises : 
“The Allegory as Employed by Spenser, Bunyan, and Swift ;’’ 
Dr. Herbert Eveleth Greene, Cathedral School of St. Paul, L. I. 
This paper was discussed by Professors Scarborough, Easton, 
Fruit, Greene and Harte. 
‘On the Origin and Development of the Story of Reynard, the 
Fox;’’ Prof. Adolph Gerber, Earlham College, Indiana. This 
paper was discussed by Professors Palmer, Fortier, Zdanowicz, and 
others. 
‘*Ttalian Poetry and Patriotism at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century;’’ Prof. F. M. Page, University of the South. 
This paper drew forth a lively discussion. 

The Origin of the Separable Compound Verbs in German; 
Prof. H. C. G. Von Jagemann, Indiana University. ‘This paper 
was further discussed by Drs. Easton and Ladd,—the latter main- 
taining that grammar is only an accessory to any language, and in 
teaching it should be made subordinate to the test of classic 
writing. 
** The Study of Modern Langue~es in some of our Secondary 
Schools ;’’ Prof. Cassimer Zdanowiez, Vanderbilt University. 
** Undergraduate Classes;’’ Prof. M. W. Easton, Universty of 
Pennsylvania. 
** Dante’s Paradiso, Cantos XXIV-XXVI;”" Prof. E. L. Wal- 
ter of the University of Michigan. This paper was discussed with 
much enthusiasm and the writer commended for the masterly 
way in which he handled the subject. 
“The Huguenot Element in Charleston’s (S. C.) Pronunciation ; ’’ 
Prof. Sylvester Primer, College of Charleston, 8S. C. 

“On the Impersonal Verbs in German;’’ Dr. Julius Goebel, 
New York City. 

** La Naissance de Chevalier au Cisne and the Cycle of the Cru- 
sades;’’ Dr. H, A. Todd, Johns Hopkins University. . 

‘*The Anglo-Saxon House at the Time of Cynewulf;’’ Dr. 
Hugo Schilling, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 

‘* The Creste of Auberi le Bourgoing;’? Dr. Thomas McCabe, 
University of Michigan. 


Papers presented for publication were as follows : 


‘*Some Points in the Study of English Prose Style; ’’ President 
Henry E. Shepherd, College of Charleston, S.C. ‘* The French 
Department of Harvard University;’’ Prof. Adolphe Cohn, Har-- 
vard University. ‘‘A Picord Text of the Sixteenth Century ;’’ 
Dr. A. Marshall Elliott, Johns Hopkins University. 

A reception was given the members of the Association by the 
leading citizens of Cincinnati at the Burnet House. It was a splen- 
did informal affair, and fully verified the oft-repeated statement 
that Cincinnati never takes a second place in the treatment of dis- 
tinguished visitors, whether patrons of art, science, or literature. 
She stands in the front ranks. The members in a body visited the 
Chamber of Commerce and had kindly tendered to them, through 
Gen. S. F. Hunt, the privileges of the Queen City Club Honse for two 
weeks, 

At the close of the session the following officers were elected : 
President—James Russell Lowell, Harvard University. Secretary 
—A Marshall Elliott, Johns Hopkins University. _Treasurer—H. 
A. Todd, Johns Hopkins University. Hxrecutive Committee—The 
above-named officers, with the following: Dr. Franklin Carter, 
Williams College; W. T. Hewett, Cornell University; Miss M. 
Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr College; E. T. Blackwell, Macon 
Coll Robert Sharp, Talane University; Cassimer Zdanowicz, 
Vanderbilt University; J. M. Hart, University of Cincinnati; H. 
C. @. Von Jagemann, Indiana University. 

Phonetic Section — A. Melville Bell, Gustav Karsten. Pedagog- 
ical Section—G. Stanley Hall, C. E. Fay. Editorial Committee— 
F. W. Hurd, College of New Jersey; P. B. Marcon, Harvard 
University. 
The place of next meeting is left in the hands of the executive 
committee, with San Francisco, Nashville, and Boston to choose 
m. 


A MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION, 


The Ohio members present held a meeting and decided to organ- 
ize a modern language section for the State of Ohio. It was 
thought best that this branch Association operate in connection 
with the Ohio Collegiate Association so far as possible; that annual 
meetings be held in the State and the modern language interests in 
the Ohio colleges be thoroughly worked up and cared for. With a 
view to this end a committee of five was appointed, consisting of 
the following modern language instractors: Prof. E. A. Eggers, 
Ohio State University; Prof. G. F. McKibben, Denison University ; 
Prof. Hugo Schilling, Wittenberg College; and Prof. J. M. Hart, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Among the other members present were Profs. W. S. Scarbor- 
ough, Wilberforce University; H, H. Palmer, Adelbert Coieere 


and Professor Mammes, 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The thirty-fifth annual session of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, Dec. 26, 27, and 
28. The attendance was large, and represented all departments of 
educational work. 

The retiring president, Mrs. Emma Mont McRae, professor of 
Literature at Purdue University, made a short address. She con- 
gratulated the Association on its good work in the past, and ex- 
pressed the hope that this session might give inspiration for still 
greater success in the future. 

Pres. Lewis H. Jones, superintendevt of Indianapolis schools, 
was introduced, and discussed, ‘‘What Shall be Taught in the 
Public Schools, and Who shall Teach in Them?’’ This paper 
was a close study of educational questions, and a review of the re- 
cent discussion of educational matters in the Forum. Mr. Jones 


handled these ten papers, contributed by prominent men in church 
and state, from the standpoint of a practical teacher as well as that 
of a student of the functions of government, supporting his own 
views with close and logical argument and many happy illustra- 
tions. The teacher who is to do the work should be chosen for his 
original character, as well as for his professional preparation. He 
urged the idea that there is a science of education which is to be 
studied and realized in practice, as far as possible, and concluded 
by saying, when we recognize this fully, and laying aside petty 
jealousies and professional fears, set ourselves earnestly to the task 
of making our work scientific, and our calling a profession, a ver- 
itable revival of learning will take place in this land of free 


schools. 

Prof. L. 8S. Thompson, of Lafayette, made a stirring appeal to 
the teachers of Indiana to send a large representation to the Na- 
tional Association at Nashville, Tenn., in July next. 

After the appointment of assistant secretaries, the Association 
adjourned to Thursday 
‘The exercises of the second day were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Haines, of the First Presbyterian Charch. 

“The Scope and Character of the Elementary Schools ”’ was the 
subject of a carefully prepared paper by Supt. J. W. Layne, of 
Evansville. He divided the critics of the public schools into four 
classes, and discussed the claims of each class. The critics who 
have studied the system, and are earnest to improve it, are the ones 
who should be heard. There is a tendency to overload the pupils, 
and to make the school a church, a family, an institution, and a 
workshop. Thu essayist gave as the consensus of the different 
state systems the subjects of reading, writing, spelling, computa- 
tions of business, grammar, geography, physiology, drawing, and 
vocal music, 

T. G. Alford, of Indianapolis, took exception to the paper on 
the point of moral training being given incidentally, and insisted 
that it should be direct and methodical 

Professor Carhart of De Pauw University, W. W. Grant, princi- 
pal Indianapolis High School, and others, continued the discussion 
for some time, with animation, being about equally divided in num- 
bers in regard to the proper plan for accomplishing this work. 

After recess, J. A. Zeller, principal Lafayette High School, 
read a paper on ‘‘ The High School an Essential Part of the School 
System.’’ The function of the high school is transitional. It 
links the elementary schools with the university. It most effectu- 
ally breaks down caste. It elevates the community. It pays the 
people from whatever point of view considered. 

Supt. W F. Hoffman opened the discussion of the paper and 
as..cd for flexible courses of study for the high echool. ‘here is 
necessity for adaptation, different localities needing different 
cour ses, 

oupt. R. A. Ogg thought that the people should be lifted up to 
the appreciation of a proper course of study. This suggestion 
brought out Messrs. Grant and Vorhis and Miss Furber in behalf 
of large latitude for high school pupils. 

Prof. J. J. Glenn, president of the Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association, was introduced and extended a cordial invitation to 
the Kentucky meeting at Winchester, in Junenext. The announce- 
ment of a number of committees was made, and the Association ad- 
journed till 2 o’clock. 

The first paper of the afternoon session was read by Superin- 
tendent Sanders, of Cambridge City, on ‘* The Relation of the In- 
strnction in each Grade to that Grade and to the System.’’ The 
work was given quite in detail, but by subjects rather than by 
grades. It was a paper of value to the teachers. 

In discussing it, Thomas Newlin, of Spice!and, argued that to 
teach one thing thoroughly many other things should be known 
well, Specialties are good, but there should be general culture 
besides. 

Miss Lillie J. Martin came next, and treated ‘‘ Observations and 
Experiments in Pedagogical Inquiry.’’ Her effort was in the 
direction of having teachers know their pupils individually, and 
thus be better able to understand their peculiarities and adapt their 
instruction accordingly. 

Prof. W. J. Bryan, of the State University, supplemented Miss 
Martin’s paper, relating, in an attractive way, what one needs to 
know about conscious life so as to be able to help conscious beings 
grow the right way. 

Prof. S. 5S. Parr gave the results, so far as determined, of exami- 
nations on ‘‘'The Number Contents of Children’s Minds.’’ After 
a discussion of the four steps in scientific knowledge, as he divided 
the subject, Mr. Parr said there was as yet no educational .pgy- 
chology, and that Professor Sully’s book was only a hint of it. 

The popular lecture of this session was given by Dr. William T. 
Harris of Concord, Mass., before a crowded house, and on the 
subject, ‘‘ The Windows of the Soul; or, What Shall the Common 
Schools Teach ?*’ The effort was in Dr. Harris’ happy vein, and 
was greatly appreciated by the entire audience. At its conclusion 
a motion of thanks was heartily given by a rising vote. 

The first paper of Friday morning was on ‘‘ The Educational 
Value of Manual Training,’’ by D. H. Kennedy, superintendent 
Rockport schools, This training should be begun early in the 
graded schools, and continued throughout the highest courses of 
study. The hand is a positive factor in the system of education, 
and what the mind frames the hand gives visible expression to. 
Manuva! training gives dignity to labor. Bad workmanship is a 
constant loss to society. 


made a sharp distinction between the teaching in trades’ schools 
and manual training. He gave the results of his investigations of 
different schools, and said that there is enormous waste in our 
work. ‘God gives enough to make us all rich, but we waste it. 
The speaker believed, sincerely, in the high educational value of 
manual training. 

Mrs. Mary "E. Johnson, teacher of drawing in the Richmond 
schools, followed with a paper on “Industrial Art.’”’ She reviewed art 
from its earliest period, and illustrated its progress with numerous 
drawings. Skill in art has always led to the prosperity of nations. 
The history of nations is revealed in their arts. Professors Brown 
and Carhart discussed the paper avd emphasized the importance of 
its recommendations. 

The committee of judges on the papers submitted on The 
School in Its Relation to the Community,’ awarded the first place 
to D. L. Busselle, of Lafayette, and that gentleman proceeded to 
read. The paper was refreshing, full of bright ideas aptly put, 
and called forth frequent testimony of appreciation from the Asso- 
ciation. 

The last session was devoted to reports of various committees, 
among others that of the Children’s Reading Circle. Professor 
Carhart gave an outline of the work so far accomplished, which was 
most encouraging. Many thousand members are enrolled, and 
libraries have been begun in most of the counties. 

Prof. R. G. Boone resigned from the Board of Directors of the 
Reading Circle, and Mr. A. N. Crecraft, superintendent of Frank- 
lin County, was chosen to fill the vacancy. 

The committee on officers for the coming year reported as follows : 

President—J. A. Zeller, Lafayette. 

Vice-Presidents—R. J. Aleg, Vincennes; W. P. Shannon, 
Greensburg; Thos. Newlin, Spiceland; T. N. James, Brazil; H. 
A. Dillon, Rochester; Mrs. J. H. Goodwin, Kendallville. 

Executive Committee—J. W. Layne, Evansville, chairman ; E. E. 
Olcott, Utica; J. H. Henry, Martinsville; Geo. F. Bass, Indian- 
apolis; W. H. Calkins, Lafayette; R. I. Hamilton, Huntington ; 
and Calvin Moon, South Bend. 

Railroad Secretary—T. G. Alford, Indianapolis. 

Recording Secretary —Mrs. A. E. H. Lemon, Bloomington. 

A brief outline of the meetings of the sessions will be given in 
another issue. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


The first day’s session of the California State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was opened in the Assembly Chamber of the State Capitol at 
Sacramento in the afternoon of Dec. 26, in its twenty-second annual 
session. Prof. Albert S. Cook, of the State University, and Presi- 
dent of the Association, called to order, while Miss Mary E. Morri- 
son, the Secretary, was at her post. After the appointment of com- 
mittees on nominations, place of meeting, and resolutions, the meet- 


ing adjourned till 9 o'clock, p. m., at which time was held a social 
reception and reunion. 


Sreconp DAy. 


The first on the program of the second day’s session was the 
reading of a paper by Horace Davis, president of the State Univer- 
sity. The speaker dwelt at length on the advantages offered by 
the University, and expressed a wish to see the various sections of 
the State supplied with efficient high schools which would pave the 
student’s road to the higher institution. Mr. Davis called atten- 
tion to the fact that, while many of the older colleges of the East 
showed a tendency to debar the entry of women within their por- 
tals, the University of California extends a warm welcome to both 


sexes. 

Prof. Frank Morton, of the Boys’ High School, read an excellent 
paper on the better preparation of teachers for their profession. 

Supt E. T. Pierce, of the Pasadena Pablic Schools, read an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ Grammar School Criticism of Primary School 
Work.”’ 

The afternoon session was taken up by the President’s annual 
address, and addresives from Prof. J. G. Kenn.dy and ex-State 
Supt. Fred. M. Campbell. 

efore the close of the day’s labor, it was announced that the 
next meeting of the Association would be held at Los Angeles. The 
election of officers concluded the business of the day, a report of 
which appears below. 

The evening session was largely attended. The program con- 
sisted of a discussion of a paper ‘‘ A Business Man’s Criticism of 
the Pablie School,’ by S D. Waterson, of Stockton, and Dr. J. 
3. MeChesney, of Oakland, and an address by Rev. C. D. Barrows 
on ‘* The Moralist’s Criticism of the Pablic School.’’ 


Tarep Day. 


ays proceedings of the third day were of more than usual inter- 
est. 
** Industrial Training ’’ was introduced by C. J. Flatt, Vice- 
principal of the Sra’e Normal School at Los Angeles. D. O. 
Hayes, professor of Greek language and literature at the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, joined in the discussion, and supplemented his 
remarks by an opinion that a knowledge of the languages was very 
desirable, and a thorough knowledge of Latin essential to a perfect 
understanding of the English tongue. Professor Babcock, of San 
Francisco, expressed an opinion that a system of manual training 
= school course would be recommended by the proper com- 
mi e. 


The committee on the President's report ted 
resolutions, the following : port presented, among other 


Resolved, That we heartily indorse the opinion of Presiden 
that too much time is spent on many elementary studies and Ime 
time could well be spent in the education of the will. 

Resolved, With regard tothe fifth clause, the reading of which is as 
follows: °* Introduce the Bible into the schools in the feast objection- 
able manner as soon as public sentiment and boards of education will 
allow. Try to live by its best and purest teachings, and induce your 
pupils to do the same,” the committee submits that the discussions 
Loy Se been so bitter, and the 

ent educators are so wide 
commend or ly diverged that we feel it 
solve at the thanks of this association are specially due to the 
president, Professor A. 8. Cook, for his ver Oo 
with the richest wisdom,—that of experience ey? teh 


as should be takén home to the heart of every teacher. 


President Smart of Purdue University lead in the discussion, and 


Considerable discussion followed, participated in by several teach- 
ers, one of whom urged that if the convention passed a resclution 
favoring the introduction of the Bible into the public schools, it 
would not only cause dissension in the convention itself, but would 
prejudice the Association in the eyes of the public. 7 

i in Grammar an rimary ools, r y 
oO. EL Murphy of Visalia, and O. A. Graves of Red Bluff. 
A namber of subjects received brief attention during the afternoon, 
while at the evening session interesting discourses were delivered by 
Dr. C. C. Stratton, of Mills College, and State Supt. Ira G. Hoitt. 

A reception was tendered the members of the Association, during 
the evening, at the Executive Mansion, at which over two hundred 
teachers and friends paid their respects to Governor Waterman. 
The rooms were handsomely decorated, and refreshments served. 

The following officers - the ensuing year: 

resident—Ira Moore, o ngeles. 

C. Clarke, of Santa Cruz; C. H. Murphy, 
of Visalia; E. T. Babcock, of Pasadena; M. Babeock, of San 
Francisco; F. P. Russell, of San José. : 

Secretary—Miss M. E. Morrison, of San Francisco. 

Treasurer—J. T. Hamilton, of San Francisco. 

The session was pronounced a successful one, and the re-inforced 


teachers returned to their homes prepared to resume their duties. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota Educational Association convened in its twelfth 
annual session on Wednesday evening, Dec 26., at St. Paul. The 
president, C. W. G. Hyde, of the St. Cloud Normal School, oceu- 
pied the chair. A large number of teachers were present. Excel- 
lent music was furnished by a male quartette, under the direction 
of C. H. Congdon, superintendent of music in the St. Paul public 
schools. 

The opening paper was by Talbot Jones, M.D., of St. Paul, on 
‘““The Physical Aspect of Brain Culture.’’ He took strong 
grounds against the forcing process that is frequently resorted to 
in the schools of to-day by teachers and parents. Moderate occupa- 


tion of the mind is healthful. In order to renovate the brain day 
by day, the growing child must have plenty of fresh air and play. 
Let children have less time for work aud more for play. 

Prof. L. W. Chaney, Jr., of Carleton College, read a paper on 
‘The Relation of Brain Physiology to Teaching.’’ The points of 
this paper were: The importance of physiological training; the 
favorable surroundings of school life; the sanitary arrangements of 
schools; the impression, in youth, of those moral ideas which are at 
the foundation of good citizenship. 


Srconp Day—THURSDAY. 


The session opened with a much larger number of teachers in 
attendance. The president delivered his annual address, which 
was full of thought and wisdom. His subject was, ‘‘ The Function 
of the State School.’’ It is the work of the state school to impart 
knowledge and skill; to inspire with a love for knowledge; to 
form the habit of broad viewing, and of subtle analysis; to form 
the habit of thinking practically ; to foster love of country; to give 
moral training; in short, the function of the state school is to de- 
velop true manhood and true womanhood. 

President Edward Searing, of the Mankato Normal School, then 
read a fine paper on the subject of ‘*‘ Normal Schoo!s.’’ He said 
that the normal schools were state schools, organized tu do the work 
of the academies of the past, and also to give professional training. 
Most of the students attending normal schools remain not more than 
a year or two, but the work with them is not lost, as their influence 
is felt in the country schools. We are ahead of many schools in 
other states in having abolished the preparatory course in these 
schools, and in providing a graduating course of one year; but 
perhaps we have hastened too rapidly. 

Professor Searing’s paper was supplemented by a thoughtful 
paper by W. A. Shoemaker, of the St. Cloud Normal School, on 
“* What does Special Training do for the Teacher ?’’ He pointed 
out the main benefits of training as a knowledge of the order of ac- 
quirements of the subject, of the science and skill in the art of 
questioning, of special method, ability to prepare classes to receive 
instruction, and appreciation of the true economy of drill. 

A general discussion of these papers followed, participated in by 
Supts. A. W. Rankin of Owatonna, W. M. West of Faribault, I. 
V. Hubbard cf Waseca, John E. Bradley of Minneapolis, and 
others. Some of the speakers sharply criticised the work of the 
— schools. 

The morning session closed with a scholar] r by Prof. C. W. 
Hall, of the State University, oa ‘‘ The Geological Dave of the 
United States, —A Factor in Good Government.”’ 


AFTERNUON SESSION, 


_ The first paper was by W. S. Pattee, dean of the State Univer- 
sity Law School, on ‘‘ The Relations of our Schools to the Business 
Interests of the State.” His positions were that schools stimulate 
cod peration, they affect the wages of the laborer, they lessen crime 
in busiress circles, they rear a community of cultured minds with 
noble aims, and with the press, the church, and the home, they 
the to progress and truth. 

rief discussion of the pa ollowed ned by Pr i 
Supt. J. H. Lewis, of Hastings, read an interestin a 
History in our High and Normal Schools.” Sle the 
subject under two heads: “‘ How is History taught?’ and “ How 
Should it be Taught ?’’ Textbooks on history are defective be- 
cause they do not call the attention of the pupil to the sequence of 
cause and effect. Teachers should supply this want. A taste for 

ively discussion followed, le nas Vau i 

Het See a y ghn, of the Red Wing 
A resolution of commendation of Hon. D. L. Kieble, state super- 


tntendent of public instruction, was unanimously adopted, and 

committee consisting of Prof. H.P. Judson, of the State Dastentn, 
Pres, Edward Searing, of the Mankato Normal School, and Supt. 
W. M. West of Faribault, was appointed to wait upon Governur- 


. Its suggestions are such pou Merriam and urge him to re-appoint Mr. Kiehle as superin- 


| te 


ent. 


GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 


‘or thorough preparauvn tor Harvard College. 


the method of presenting history to the learner as Colburn’s First Lessons did in the case of Arithmetic 
Students who have used an ordinary manual, and wish to make a spirited an 


HAS just been adopted for use in the High Sch , 
Providence, Newport, Keene (N. H.), p04 igh Schools of Boston, Cambridge, 


It covers the ancient history neces- 


Pror. I. B. Burcess, Rogers’ High School, Newport, R. I., says: “ This book marks as distinct a revolution in 


etic, and in much the same direction.” 
d helpful review, will find this an excellent book. Price, $1.00. 


D. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 


and Chicago, 
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Governor McGill visited the association and 
spoke a few words of greeting and encouragement 
to the teachers. 

In the evening the teachers held a social reunion, 
devoting a portion of the time to a musical and lit- 
erary entertainment. 


Tuirp Day—Fripay. 


An interesting paper on ‘‘ Masic in the Public 
Schools ’’ was presented by Prof. C. H. Congdon. 
superintendent of music in the St. Paul city schools. 
Music is a means of mental discipline; it trains 
the perceptive faculties; it exerts a great moral 
power; it elevates and refines. The chief aim 
should be to teach pupils to sing at sight. Any 
teacher who can teach other subjects well, can 
teach music well. 

Supt. J. H Cummings, of the Moorehead city 
schools, read a paper on ‘‘ Handicaps,’’ which 
was well received by the teachers, after which, W. 
W. Pendergast, the newly appointed president of 
the State Agricultural School, read a paper on 
that institution. 

The committee in charge of organization re- 
ported in favor of doing part of the work of the 
Association in sections,—the section of Higher Ed- 
ucation, the section of Elementary Education, 
and the County Superintendents’ Section. This 
plan will be followed in the future. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the opening of the session a paper on “‘ Civil 
Government in Common Schools’ was read by J. 
C. Bryant, principal of the Humboldt School, St. 
Paul, who advocated the teaching of this subject 
in all our schools. 

A discussion followed, led by Prof. T. J. Me- 
Cleary, of the Mankato Normal School. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—H. P. Judson, Minneapolis. 

Vice-President—J. H. Cummings, Moorhead. 

Vice-President, Sec. B.—D. Stewart, Rochester. 

General Recording Secretary—F. F. Hubbard, 
Waseca. 

Assistant Secretary, Sec, B.—Miss Isabel Law- 
rence, St. Cloud. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. Robertson, Will- 
mar. 

Treasurer—J. C. Bryant, of St. Paul. 

A committee, consisting of H. P. Judson, J. E. 
Bradley, and J. W. Strong, was appointed to look 
up the matter of organizing 2 Northwestern 

eachers’ Association, to act as a branch of the 
National Educational Association. 

Professor Kiehle was called upon, and spoke a 
few words regarding the condition of the Minne- 
sota schools, which he said was most gratifying. 
In closing, he thanked the teachers for their reso- 
lutions asking for his reappointment, and stated 
that he had never sought the support of any people 
in the state other than the educational workers. 

The program having been finished, and all busi- 


ness transacted, the Association adjourned. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The remarkable feature of this meeting was the 
immense enrollment. About one hundred and 
fifty enrolled from Topeka alone, and the total 
payment of fees went far above six hundred. The 
expensive concert to which all members were ad- 


mitted free was doubtless the attraction, and it 

is but just to say that the success of this enter- 

rise was due to the nerve and vigor of Mr. H. G. 
ilson of the executive committee. 


The exercise of the first session possessed unusual 
interest. The welcome by R. B. Welch, president 
of Topeka Board of Education, and the response 
by Chancellor Lippincott of the State University, 
were in themselves a whole evening's program. 
They were among the best papers of the meeting, 
but it may be doubted whether the welcome and 
response should each undertake the exhaustive 
discussion of an educational subject and thus crowd 
the opening of the president’s address almost to 
the proper hour for adjournment. 

The meeting was notable for the fact that the 
program was very fully carried out, all, or nearly all, 
who had exercises being present. One matter that 
took a large portion of the Association’s time was 
an amendment to the constitution which took from 


‘the board of directors the power of electing the 


officers of the society, and made the executive com. 
mittee the board of directors... The principal dis- 
cussion was on the point whether the charter 
would allow the change. It is worthy of note 
that the society and the corporation are entirely 
different in name as well as organization. The 
directors are the officers of the corporation and 
choose the corporation officers from their own 
number. The society officers need not be mem- 
bers of the board of directors, nor be chosen by 
them as far as charter or general law is concerned, 
but may be such persons and chosen in such man- 
ner as the constitution of the society may direct. 

The Association decided to give up the attempt 
which was begun three years to raise $1,000 
from $5.00 life memberships. “The $100 already 
received for that purpose was, by vote, refunded 
to those who paid it. 

Among the items of interest in the resolutions 
were the following : 

To make the county, as well as the district, a 
unit for school taxation; to make county uniform- 
ity of textbooks general; to make each district 
provide a library and furnish free textbooks; to 
establish a uniform course of study in the schools 
of each county; to revise and grade the course of 
study for institutes and add mental arithmetic and 
a course of professional reading; to recommend 
state geological survey; to make six instead of 
five years the age of admission to school. 

The county superintendents resolved to hold 
three series of institutes, beginning respectively 
June 10, July 8, and Aug 5. They resolved to 
hold their annual spring meeting at Winchester, 
the second Tuesday is May. 

The high school and college section had an in- 
teresting discussion on the ‘‘ College Fraternities,”’ 
in which the fraternity men seemed to have mat- 
ters pretty much their own way. 

The common school and normal section was 
very efficiently managed by Chairman Roop. The 
attendance at this section was much larger than 
at any other. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President —J. N. Wilkinson, of Emporia. 

Vice-President—H. A. Gobin, of Baldwin. 

Treasurer—J. H. Hays, of Winfiald. 

Secretary—J. W. Fergue>». of Kansas City. 

Executive Committee— 30. CG. Ryan, of Leaven- 
worth; W. M. Davidson, of Topeka; and D. S. 
Pence, of Wichita. 


Additional Notes. 
The Academy of Language and Literature held 
its meetings at Library Hall in the afternoons at 
the same time the sections of the association were 


in session. The executive of the academy was 
directed to confer next year with the executive 
committtee of the association, so as to avoid all 
conflict in the arrangement of programs. 

The state normal people held their annual holi- 
day reunion at the Copeland parlors, with an at- 
tendance much larger than ever before. Every 


member of the faculty was in attendance this 
year, and the number of students went beyond a 
hundred. 

The Kansas teacher who went to the San Fran- 

cisco meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation were banqueted by the Topeka members 
of the Topeka car-load who* went with the ex- 
cursion. Superintendent Bloss presided, and al- 
mostevery one present made a speech. The lunch 
surpassed, in elegance, anything we found in Cal- 
ifornia, which is stating the matter in the strong- 
est possible language, as all who went to Califor- 
nia will agree. 
The coming meeting of the National Association 
at Nashville was ably presented to the Kansas 
teachers by President Fairchild, who is the manag- 
ing director for this year. Kansas remembers 
that she ranked first in percentage of attendance 
at Chicago, and also first of all the states east of 
the mountains, at San Francisco. She does not 
mean to fall back at Nashville, if we may judge 
from the enthusiastic expressions. By vote of the 
Association, the president appointed a committee 
consisting of Jno. MacDonald, A. R. Taylor, and 
J. W. Quay, to co-operate in the matter in behalf 
of the Association. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union helda 
meeting during the Association, and planned to es- 
tablish headquarters at the Ottawa Assembly in 
Jane. The same officers were re-elected. A. R. 
Taylor, President; F. H. Clark, vice-president ; 
J. H. Hill, secretary and treasurer. 

The Kansas School Music Association held its 
annual meeting and elected substantially the same 
officers: J. N. Wilkinson, president; D. S. Kelly, 
secretary ; and W. H. Johnson, treasurer. There 
were some changes in vice-presidents and execu- 
tive committee that our report does not give. 

The executive committee reported the distribu- 
tion of ten thousand copies of —— among the in- 
stitutes and was authorized to do such work in 
that line the coming year as it might think best. 

J. N. WILKINSON, 


Tar New YorK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The phenomenal success of the New York and 
Florida Special of Pallman Drawing-room, Din- 
ning, and Sleeping Cars running between New 
York and Jacksonville last season demonstrated 
beyond doubt the popularity of such a high-class 


train. Travel demands it, and with the view of 
catering, in the manner possible, to the 
wishes of every class of its patrons, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has arranged to again 
place this train in service between the points 
mentioned. It will make its initial trip of the 
season on Monday, January 7th, 1880, and will be 
run tri-weekly, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, thereafter. The schedule of last year 
will be maintained, and the Special will leave 
New York, 9.30 A.m.; Philadelphia, 11.59 A.M. ; 
Baltimore 2.20 p.M. ; Washington 3.30 P.M. ; and 
arrive at Jacksonville, 3.40 P.M. next afternoon. 

The equipment of the train will consist of Pall- 
man Vestibule Drawing-room, Sleeping, Smoking, 
and Library and Dining Cars, heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity. The well-earned repu- 
tation of the train for comfort, luxury, and an ex- 
cellent attention to the creature comforts of its 
patrons will not only be preserved, but nothing 
will be left undone to make it better than ever in 


every respect. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
RELIEVES INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


KANSAS, 

The four Thanksgiving meetings held by Kansas 
teachers were great successes this year. The at- 
tendance at each was frém three to four hundred. 
While they take names from the different sections 
of the state, they seem scarcely local in their at- 
tendance, going to different meetings 
from the same part of the state, and some mee:- 
ings having representatives from all parts of the 
state. The three meetings, Hutchinson, Winfield, 
and Cherryvale seemed rather closer together than 
the names Central, Southwestern, and Southeast- 
ern would justify. It seemed a little remarkable 
that the Southwestern should meet further east 
than did the Central. 

The attractions offered to teachers in attendance 
at each place were remarkable. Hutchinson gave 
a banquet, Winfield free tickets to Joseph Cook, 
and Beloit to Judge Tourgee, while Cherryvale 
bestirred herself to make the stay of the Associ- 
ation very inexpensive. 

The new president of the Central Association is 
Supt. J. W. Cooper; Newton, of the Northwest- 
ern; F, C. Perkins, Cawker City, of the South- 
western; Jonas Cook, Harper (next meeting at 
Wichita), of the Southeastern; D, A. Sanders, Ft. 
Scott (next meeting at Iola). 

Superintendent Winans leaves Junction City for 
the state superintendency at the Christmas holi- 
days. S. V. Mallory, of the city high school, suc- 
ceeds to the city superintendency. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
(From January 2 to January 8, inclusive.] 


— John Bright still improving. 

— During December the public debt decreased 
$14,427,595. 

— Enormous destruction of property by Hoods 
in southern France. 

— Lively scenes attending the evictions on the 
Olphert estate in Ireland. 

— Eighty designs have already been received 
for the Grant Monument. 

— Favorable weather for the observations of 
the sun’s eclipse in California and the Northwest. 

— The legislature of Servia approves the new 
constitution. Thankegiving services and general 
rejoicings. 

— A proposition to organize in Paris a new 
Panama Canal Company, with DeLesseps at the 
head of it. 

— Minister Preston at New York denies the 
story that Hayti is trying to raise money and sol- 
diers in this country. 

— Fourteen people frozen to death on a block- 
aded Russian railroad train. Heavy snows all 
through southern Russia. 

— Collapse of the Hungarian maize syndicate, 
with a loss of 3,000,000 florins. Maize can be 
bought for half what the syndicate paid. 

— The scheme for refining sugar by electricity 
is exposed, and the company gone to ruin. Many 
New Yorkers and people in England suffer losses. 

— The President has withdrawn the nomination 
of Bailey for District Attorney for Indiana, and 
substituted that of Judge Solomon Clay Pool of 
Indianapolis. 

— Release from custody and abandonment of 
the proseeution of Professor Gefficken, accused of 
cones the publication of the late Emperor Fred- 
erick’s 

— The U. S. Consul at San Domingo offers the 
Dominican government $200,000 for permission to 
exhibit the bones of Columbus in America for 
four years, The offer was promptly refused, and 


it is suggested that the consul be recalled. 


N. Y.. Dec. 21, 1888. 
Messrs. A. J. Johnson & Co, Publishers: 

Gentlemen:—“* The next few years will witness a 
great change in educational ideas. The ities 
of self-culture are to be emphasized, and the means 
of aid and direction increased. After a careful ex- 
amination of “ JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLO- 
papi,” Jam convinced that while it is excellently 
adapted to the needs of professional and business 
men, it is eminently useful to the earnest, thorough 
self-educator. 

* This work, with its corps of contributors, offers 
accurate articles on the widest range of subjects. To 
the value of trustuorthy information is added the 
inspiration of personality associated with great 
names. I heartily commend this cyclopedia to all, 
and especially to self-set 
courses in the great university o mre 

JOHN VINCENT, 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 


rticulars to obtain or sell it, address 
SOHSSON & CO. Publishers, 11 Great 
Jones Street, New York. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 
STENCIL OUTLINES of Maps, Animals, and 
Plants. Portraits, &c., of Franklin, Washington, 
Bryant, Longfellow, &c., for Se a 10 cts. each. 
Send for circulars. G. B. BUFFINGTON, 
7 BROMFIELD STREET, Boston. 


Board and Instruction in Germany, 


Persons desiring a comfortable home with the best 
of instruction in Modern Languages are requested 
to address Frl. ANNA SANNEMANN, 26 HEINRICH 
St., HANOVER, GERMANY. Further information 
can be had by-applying to H. 8. TARBELL, Supt. of 
Public Schools, Providence, R. I. eow 


2A0 VOLS. of rare, scarce, and choice Mathemat- 
ical Works and Mathematical Magazines. The 
Mathematical Works of Thomas Simpson, Hutton, 
Leslie, Bland, DeMorgan, Newton, &c.; Mathemat- 
ical Magazines, Gills’ Mathematical Miscellany, 
Angular Analysis, Cambridge Mathematical Misce!- 
lany, Runkles’ Mathematical Monthly, Hendricks’ 


Analysh, &c. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. By HEZEKIAH BUTTER. 
S WORTH. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
& Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Authors’ Birthdays. 


By Carnontine H.STaNLey, Principal of the Training School, Kalamazoo, Mich, 111 pages. 


Paper covers. 


Price, 25 cents. 


This is a book which every teacher should have at hand. It contains sufficient material for celebrating 


the birthdays of ten different authors, 


— LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, WHITTIER, BRYANT, EMER- 


SON, HOLMES, POE, HAYNE, CARLETON, and CARY. The leading events in the life of each are 


chronologically arranged; one or two programmes are given 
author; the life ef each is graphically sketched; in many ¢ 
their works, and in each case several works of reference are ci 
obtained if desired. With these aids in hand, any teacher_can 
will make a lasting impression on the minds of his pupils. 


for public exercises connected with each 
ases numerous quotations are given from 
ted, so that additional information may be 
easily prepare an interesting exercise which 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Educational Publishers, 


106--108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE 


to the young. 
“A capital book for the young. We do not know 
of a better compendium of the progress of scientific 


knowledge during the last three centuries.”’ 
—Buffalo Express. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN 


Unequaled as Supplementary Readers. 


Schools of New York, Brooklyn, Phiiadelphia, and many other prominent places. 
on examination and introduction copies. Correspondence is carnestly solicited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 745 Broadway, New York. 


Science for Children. 


GREAT SCIENTISTS. 


By Henrretra CuristiAN Wricut, With numerous full-page Portraits. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


These short biographical chapters contain a large amount of information on almost every branch of 
science, which, while (boroughiy accurate and reliable, is conveyed in a form to be of interest and profit 


* Of inestimable value to the young, and no better 
work can be put into their hands. The volume is both 
entertaining and educational.” 

— Boston Sat, Eve, Gazette, 


By THE SAME AUTHOR: 
AMERICAN 
CHILDREN’S STORIES OF AMERICAN PROGRESS, 


Each with twelve full-page illustrations. 
For this purpose they have been introduced into the Cily 


HIsTORY. 
$1 25 


Special Net Rates offered 


No. |, THE ARCUMENT 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 
No.7. Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition. 
8. Hughes’ How to Keep Order. 
9. Quick’s How to Train the Memory. 
10. Hoffman's Kindergarten Gifts. 


INVALUABLE LITTLE BOOKS. 
Teachers’ Manual Series. 


A SERIES OF LITTLE CLASSICS FOR TEACHERS AT A NOMINAL PRICE. 
Bound in paper; 32 to64pp. Price, 15¢. each; to teachers, 12c. ; by mail, 1c. extra. Special rates for quantities, 
Just Ready: 


FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 


LAS MURRAY BUTLER, Pb.D., President of the N. Y. College for Training of Teachers. 
By NICHOLAS MUHA little book includes @ course of study in manual t : 


raining. 
OTHER NUMBERS. 


1, Fitch’s Art of Questioning. 

2, Fitch's Art of Securing Attention. 

3. Sidgwick’s On Stimulus in School. 

4. Yonge’s Practical Work in School. - 

5. Fitch’s Improvement in the Art of Teachings 
6. Gladstone's Object Teaching.’ 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


E. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishérs, {151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Price 25 Cents. Sent Pustpoid. 


Manual of Gymnastics, 
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JOURNAL 


Vol. XXIX.—No, 2. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title 
Anglo Saxon Dictionary. . 
History of Illinois. > ° 
History of Virginia. . ‘ ° 
History of New England. 
Legends for Lionel. . ° 
Mother Goose. ° ° ° 
Lives of Romulus, ete. ° 
Old Plymouth. 
Philip’s Restitution. 
Shorthand Dictation Exercises. ° 
Death-blow to Spiritualism. 
Short History of England. ‘ 
The Five Senses. . 
Tives of the Twelve Czsars. 
Historiettes Modernes. 
Elementary German, part 2. 
Handy Cyclopedia. . 
Favorite Authors for Children. ° 
The President of the United States. 
Women inthe Pulpit. . 
College Students at Northfield. . . 
Dictionary of Synonyms and Autonyms. 


A Classical Dictionary. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Mayeux D Appleton & Co, N $1 = 
Harrison A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y 3 
Handford Belford, Clarke & Co, NY 1 a 
Cady “ “ “ 1 50 
Crane Cassell & Co, N Y 2 00 

“ “ 

Plutarch “ 19 
Beal 8 E Cassino. Boston 1 00 
Fisher Catholic Pub Soc, N Y 1 bo 
Longley Robert Clark & Co, Cin 2 
Davenport G W Dillinghan, N Y 50 
Ransome E P Dutton & Co, N Y 1 50 
Anderson Estes & Lauriat, Boston 2 2! 
Gibbie & Co, Phila 10 00 

Suetonius = 3 75 
Lanham Ginn & Co, Boston 1 #0 
Fontaine DC Heath & Co, Boston = 


Otis Henry Holt & Co, N 


Crabb Hurst & Co. N Y 1 25 
Humphrey Interstate Pub Co, Chicago 36 
Frost Lee & Shepard. Boston 1 50 
Willard D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 

Fleming H. Revell, N Y 1 00 
Fallows “ 1 00 
Lempriere Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y 1 50 
Whitman Ticknor & Co, Boston 2 50 
Smith Van Antwerp, Brags & Co, Cin 60 
Wilson E & J B Young & Co, N Y 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Messrs. LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
Boston, announce the Student’s Series of Latin 
Classics, ander the editorial supervision of Ernst 
Mondell Pease, A.M., Winkley Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature in Bowdoin Col- 
lege. This series will contain those portions of 
the Latin authors that are usually read in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges; and to meet the growing 
demand for more liberal courses such other por- 
tions will be included as ere well fitted for class- 
room use, but which have hitherto lacked suitable 
editions. The several editions will be based for 
the most part upon approved German editions. 

In addition to the usual introductory matter 
each edition will contain an essay on the peculiar- 
ities of the author’s style, which will aim to implant 
and promote a finer appreciation of the language 
than is usually obtained, and to limit somewhat 
the use of references to the numerous grammars. 
The text will be carefully revised, and will be 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CLOSE OF LEAP YEAR. 


The Chance has Gone. 
Leap year is dying, 
The maid is sighing, 
Her lack of courage she now doth rue; 
The chance is over 
To catch a lover 
Till MDCCCXCII. 
ScROFULA.—Miss Lena Jud- 
kins, a daughter (17 yrs. old) of Mr. and Mrs. 
R C. Judkins, 677 Boston Street, Lynn, cured by 
Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound of very severe 
ease of Scrofula, with Malignant Ulcers of eight 
years’ standing, after 11 Physicians had failed. 
Almost a miracle. Now in perfect health. 
Sworn to before 
HARMON HALL, Justice of the Peace. 


—Boston Courier. 


— Kansas Teacher: ‘* Where does a'l our grain 
goto ?’’ Scholar: Into the hopper.’’ What 
hopper ?’’ ‘‘ Grass-hopper.’’ 


followed in a separate part of the book by a full 
commentary and index, Among the special editors 


are Thomas B. Lindsay, Ph.D., Boston Univer- 
sity; Harry T. Peck, Columbia University; W. 
B. Owen, Ph.D., Lafayette College ; Paul Shorey, 
Ph. D., Bryn Mawr College; James H. Kirkland, 
Ph.D., Vanderbilt University; John K. Lord, 
A. M., Dartmouth College ; W. E. Waters, Ph.D., 
Cincinnati; Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D., Phillips 
Exeter Academy ; Charles G, Herbermann, Ph.D., 
LL.D., College of the City of New York; E. C. 
Winslow, A.M., Wabash College; A. G. Hop- 
kins, Ph.D., Hamilton College; Edward H. 
Spieker, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University ; Henry 
F. Burton, A.M., University of Rochester; Hiram 
Tuell, A.M., Milton, Mass.; M. Grant Daniell, 
A.M., Chauncey Hall School. 


lr you are tired of broken pointed and) 
miserably sharpened lead pencils, anid of machines 
that soil your fingers, fill your eyes and clothes 
with dust and dirt, tire your arms, and rack your 
nerves with a grinding noise, send $2.50 for one 
of Dixon’s Pencil Sharpeners. Then if you don’t 
find it rapid and quiet in operation, strong and 
durable, free from dust and dirt, and the neatest 
and best you can buy for the money, you can re- 


turn it and receive your money back. Any child 
can easily operate it, and it cuts the wood and 
points the lead in a manner marvelously neat and 
accurate. We are confident it will please you and 
pay you to give it a trial. 


IMPORTANT. — When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
aoe aaa UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Funk & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
New York, issue a 32-page catalogue of their 
books that deserves a place on every book-buyer’s 
table. Their list is large, special, and attractive. 


— 


FOR SALE, 
A school, thirty miles from New York. Excellent 
opportunity for party with limited means. 
-, Lock Box 19, Suffern, N. Y. 


School Keeping: How to Do It, 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practiéal sug- 
— on teaching, management, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 


Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO,, 


Address 


— Farmers and others who have a little leisure 
time for the next few months will find it to their 
interest to write to B. F. Johnson & Co., of Rick- 
mond, Va. They offer great inducements to pet- 
sons to work for them all ur part of their time. 


— By perusing Shaks—(pardon Mr. Donnelly, 
Bacon’s,we should have said) charming play, *‘ The 
Prince of Denmark,’’ we find Hamlet remarking, 
‘*Pray, good lady, be seated.”” This goes to 
show that a great many passengers on a horse car 
could act Hamlet as well as Edwin Booth if they 
wanted to.— Minneapolis Tribune. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it Fame natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
t known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle, 
— Shall I keep a diary? If you decide in the 
affirmative be sure to use an Esterbrook Pen. All 
stationers have them. 


— Why is the vowel O the only one sounded ? 
Because all the others are in audible. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption i they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A, SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— ‘You owe your health a precious debt, 

And so take care you don’t forgebt 

To see your feet are never webt.’’ 

— Kate Sanborn. 
CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self- 
d: essed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
WarrenSt.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— The Rev. Joseph Cook’s opinion of ‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere ’’ is that it is ‘‘an echo of an echo.’’ 


The Listémann Concert Company 


OFFERS TO 
Schools, Colleges, 
AND 


Lecture Committees 
The Finest and Best of Musical Entertainments. 
The personnel includes 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 
G. B, RONCONIT, 
WULF FRIES. 


Acme Stationery 


and Paper Co., 


59 Duane St., New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 


TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 

SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 

QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


g<— Send for Price Lists. 


For Schools, Colleges, 
FLEXIBLE CLOTH, 96 PACES. 


A New Singing Book. 


FAIRBANK’S HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


Seminaries, and Institutes. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Contains the best Standard Hymns and Tunes and many new ones, both American and English ; 
also many written specially for this work, with several secular songs for miscellaneous occasions. 


tr FAVORABLE TERMS FOR QUANTITIES, | 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 106--108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable and desirable school property, with a 
prosperous school; delightfully located on the bank 
of the Hudson, near two large N. Y. cities. The 
Academy building is of brick, three stories high, con- 
taining a chapel, recitation rooms, and boarding de- 
artment. The grounds embrace two acres, includ- 
ng school, garden, tennis court, ete. The school has 
a large patronage and is permanently established. 
The property and good-will are valued at $20,000; 
only $2000 to $2500 required in advance. Ill health 
of the proprietor the only reason for desiring to sell. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 
Tn a large college in a California city, a gentleman, 
an experienced teacher of Composition, Rhetoric, 
and Zlocution: and if he can instruct in short-hand 
ph a and the ordinary branches taught in 
commercial colleges, all the better. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable School Property and prosperous School, 
located in a pleasant Western town. Said property 
includes building and school furniture, which cost 
nearly $12,000, but is now offered for 3,300; without 
the furniture, for $2,500. Possession given Jan. 1, 
1889. There are now on the ground 100 students. 
The sale made necessary by pressing outside busi- 
ness. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., » 


WANTED, 

In a first-class ys school very near Boston, 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained and 
who can be seen at work in their own schools. 


Salar . Apply to 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi- 
cal Housekeeper, who is also capable of teaching 
cooking. Salary, $300 and home, and extra pay for 
teaching. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and pot man to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Physical Culture. The candidate must be a 
— in his religious preferences. 

pply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Address C. C. PARK YN, Manager, 178 Tremont 
or care of HinAM ORouTT, St., Boston’ 


A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 


To teach the Sciences and Higher English branches, 
is wanted immediately, ina pleasant Montana city. 
Salary, $90 to $100 _ month, Also principal for 
high school in Nevada; salary, $1,500. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


A lady Principal of a well established and popular 
private school, near a large New England city, de- 
siring to enlarge her school and increase its useful- 
ness and profit, desires a lady associate, who has 
some money to invest and who is especially qualified 
toteach the Modern Languages and Latin. Profits 
at present average about $3.000 per annum. For full 
particulars enquire of 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


30,000 SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 


Or, JOSIAH ALLEN AS A 

SWEET POLITICIAN, B Josiah 
en’s e,’ ARIETT 

CICELY; A fascinating 


story. 12mo, 390 pp., $2.00. 
Mier Best ork Wet. 
** Alongside of the fun are genuine eloquence and 
profound pathos; we scarcely know which is the 
more delightful.”—Literary World, London, Eng. 


FUNK & WAGNALILS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N Y. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 4000 copies 
have been sold during the past two months, since they 
came into our possession. But jive Manuals have 
been published ; they are : 


1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspond 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


5. Catch Questions ‘in |Arithmetic. 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


. § Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { Cidth, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 


> 


Address: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


By CHARLEs M. BARRO 


Ao AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
ws, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 8 ; 
IgHING, 0 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


th, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBL oO 
83 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century Magazine for January is es- 
pecially noticeable for its art features. The 
frontispiece of the number is Cole’s engraving of 
the head of Christ, by Giotto; beside this en- 
graving in the series of ‘‘ Old Italian Masters”’ 
there are four other large engravings by Mr. Cole, 
from Giotto. Another purely art featare is the 


article on Olin Warner, the young American 
sculptor, illustrated by reproductions of his work. 
Mr. Wilson, the photographer, continues his se- 
ries on the Holy Land in connection with the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons, the present 
installment, ‘‘ Round About Galilee,’ being pro- 
fusely illustrated. Mr. Frederic Remington, the 
artist, himself writes as well as illustrates an 
article eutitled ‘‘ Horses of the Plains.’’ An 
essay by Colonel Auchmuty tells about a new 
movement in connection with the subject of Am- 
erican labor. This essay is entitled“* An Ameri- 
can Apprentice System,’’ aud describes a new 
system of apprenticeship, which Colonel Auch- 
muty considers ‘‘ suitable to American wants,”’ 
and which he says ‘‘ concerns in no small degree 
the welfare of the nation.’’ Mr. Charles DeKay 
contributes the first chapter of his series on Ire- 
Jand, it being entitled ‘‘ Pagan Ireland.’’ The 
Lincoln Life of the number deals with three com- 
manding events, Pope’s Virginia Campaign, Battle 
of Antietam, andthe Announcement of Emanci- 
pation. Mr, Kennan, in ‘* The Life of Admin- 
istrative Exiles,’’ presents some of the most astound- 
ing facts gathered by him in Siberia. Beside all 
these attractions are both short and continued 
stories and poems, by our ablest writers. In 
‘*Topies of the Time’’ are discussed ‘‘ Annexa- 
tion, or Federation ?’’ ‘‘ Separate Municipal Elec- 
tion,’’ the question, ‘‘ Are We Just to our Archi- 
tects ?’’ and ‘* A Crisis in the Copyright Agita- 
tion.”?” New York: The Century Company. 
Price per year, $4.00. 


— The January St. Nicholas is a number which 
compares favorably with its many beautiful pred- 
ecessors. Among jthe most interesting and in- 
structive articles is the paper by Mr. Alton on 
“The Routine of the Republic,’ discussing the 


office of President and the relations between the 
Executive and Congress. ‘* The Distances in 
Space,’’ by D. C. Robertson, in a bright way, 
conveys to young readers some conception of a few 
of the stupendous distances dealt with by astrono- 
mers. A continued story for the little folks on a 
novel plan is called ‘‘ The Bunny Stories,’’ and is 
written by John H. Jewett and illustrated by Cal- 
mer Barnes. Blanche Willis Howard contributes a 
breezy and invigorating song called ‘‘ The Popular 
Poplar Tree,’”’ which is illustrated by Katharine 
Pyle. James Whitcomb Riley sends a stanza 
about ‘‘ Naughty Claude.’’ Eudora S. Bumstead 
writes a Christmas-tree Prologue in rhyme, for 
which there are several pictures by A. B. Davies. 
Harriet Lewis Bradley describes a visit to ‘‘ The 
Town of the Pied Piper ’’ ; and there are Aztec 
Fragments,’’ by Francis; a ‘‘Menu’’ by Mar- 
garet Johnson; ‘“‘ Shinney on the Ice,’’ a picture 
by Lungren; another Houskeeping Song, and the 
departments, including a Prize Shakes ian Paz- 
zle in the Riddle-box. New York: The Century 
Company, $3.00 a year. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for this month 
contains twelve scholarly papers by distinguished 
writers. Four of these papers are illustrated, one 
of which, ‘‘The Guiding-Needle on an Iron 
Ship,’”’ opens the number. ‘‘ House Drainage 
from Various Points of View,’’ is the title under 
which Dr. John S. Billings, U. S. A., describes, 
with illustrations, the present condition of this 
pan problem. ‘Two articles that will interest 
teachers and parents are ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Ed- 
ucation,’’ a protest against the abuse of examina- 
tions, and ‘* Inventional Geometry,’ by E. R. 
Shaw, which tells how geometry has been made 
a pleasure to pupils using the book prepared by 
Herbert Spencer’s father. Eighteen drawings 
made by boys and girls in working out the prob- 
lems ave inserted. ‘' Town-Life as a Cause of 
Degeneracy,’’ is the subject of au instructive ar- 
ticle by G. B Baron, MD Other papers are by 
W. H. Larrabee, Grant Allea, W. 1D. DeSuer, 
Douglass W. Freshfield, and S. P. Langley. 
The Editor's ‘Table’’ deals with ‘‘ The March 


of Practical Science,’’ and The Abuse of Exam-]- 


inations’’; and the ‘* Miscellany ’’ and ‘‘ Notes ”’ 
are varied and instructive. 


— The January number of The Chautauquan is 
replete with valuable and interesting matter. 
The following is the table of contents: ‘‘ Gossip 
about Greece,’’ by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., of Dub- 
lin University; ‘‘ Nicias,’’ by Thomas D. Sey- 
mour, M.A., of Yale University; ‘‘ Greek My- 
thology,’’ by James Baldwin, Ph.D. ; ‘* Sunday 
Readings,”’ selected by Bishop Vincent; ‘‘ Music 
among Animals,” by the Kev. J. G@. Wood; 
‘*The Effect of Explosives on Civilization,” by 
Chas. E Monroe, Chemist of U. S. Torpedo Corps ; 
‘* Hospitals,’’ by Susan Hayes Ward; ‘‘ The In- 
dians of the United States,’’ by J. B. Harrison ; 
Autocrat in Feathers,’’ by Olive Thorne 
Miller; ‘‘ Educate the Hand,’’ by Dr. T. L. 
Flood; ‘‘ The Chinese in the United States,”’ by 
Wong Chin Foo; ‘ Finland and the Fins,” by 
Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, LL.D. ; Temperance 
Laws in the States and Territories,’ by the Hon. 
H. W. Blair, U.S. Senator from New Hampshire ; 
‘* Working Girls’ Societies,’’ by Grace H. Dodge ; 
‘* Alexander Hamilton,’’ by Colman E. Bishop ; 
“‘Chapultepec,’’ by Eugene MecQaillin; besides 
the usual editorial and C. L. 8. C. departments. 


A FAIR SAMPLE OF 
40 SWORN CASES 


OF THE VALUE OF 


THE RADICAL BLOOD PURIFIER. 


DIPHTHERIA. SCROFULA. 


Miss Lena Judkins, a daughter (17 years old) 
of Mr, and Mrs. R. C. Judkins, 677 Boston 8t., 
Lynn, CURED by Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing 
Compound of very severe case of Scrofula, 
with Malignant Ulcers of eight years’ standing, 
after 11 Physicians had failed. Almost a miracle, 
Now in perfect health. Sworn to ore 

Erion HALL, Justice of the Peace. 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Miss Mary Etta Leighton, a daughter (16 yrs. old 
of Mr. and M n, % Bick ford 


to before 
CALVIN B, TUTTLE, Justice of the Peace. 
Send for circular of 40 Sworn cases. They are 
solid facts and carry conviction. 


DR. LOUCGEE’S 


VITALIZINC COMPOUND. 


is absolutely the greatest known Remedy for 
the Radical cure of Scrofula, Cancerous Hu- 
mors, Diphtheritic or Mineral Blood-Poison- 
ing, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Dropsy and 
Liver Complaint. 
$1. per Bottle (6 fer 5). At Druggists. 
Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


The poetry of the namber is by Ada Iddings Gale 
and Hjalmer Hjorth Boyegen. 


— An arrangement has been made by which the 
Political Science Quarterly and the New Prince- 
ton Review are consolidated. The publishers of 
the Political Science Quarterly (Ginn & Co.) have 
purchased the Review, and the latter journal will 
be merged into the former. Certain features of 
The New Princeton Review which have specially 
commended themselves to the publie will be in- 
corporated in the Political Science Quarterly; and 
as Prof. Sloane, the editor of The New Princeton 
Review, will be associated in future with the work 
of the Political Science Quarterly, the cause of 
— politics can only gain by this union of 
orces, 


— In Harper’s Young People of January 2nd, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison takes up an account of ex- 
penditures made by a boy ‘‘ In the Days of Good 
Queen Anne,”’ and draws from it an entertaining 
sketch of school life in that time. In the same 
number Mr. Felix L. Oswald has the second 
paper in his series of ‘‘ Home Studies in Natural 
History.’’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century, for January; terms, $4.50 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 
The Forum, for January: terms, $5.00 a year. New 


York: The Forum Publishing Oo. 

The Siderial Messenger, for January; terms, 82 00 a 
year. Northfield, Minn.: Carleton College Observatory. 

The American Magazine. for December; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: The American Magazine Co. 

he St. Nicholas, for January; terms, $3 00 a year. 

New York: The Century Co 

The Methodist Review, for January—February; terms, 
$2.50a year. New York: Phillips & Hunt 

The Musieal Review, for January; terms, $1.00 a year. 
St Louis: Kunkel Bros. 

The Unitarian Review, for January; terms, £3.00 a 
year. Boston: 114 Franklin St. 


Standard Books, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER 
About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers; English Books and Authors; Popular 
Translatiovus, Dramas, Operas, &c. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 


1vol.,500pp, . . . . Price, $1.50. 


Life and Services of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, 81.00. 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN ACOPY. 


Songs of | History. 


POEMS anp BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of the Youth's Companion ; Author of “ Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Cloth, gilt top. . . . . Price, $1.00. 


Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Geachers’ 


Agencies. 


first prize offered; and yet you didn’t get me a place.” 


This isa mistake. Iam nota discoverer; 


ties the ordinary mind encounters. 


never to be lost sight of. The su 
lose all sense of perspective, an 
layin 
and its supposed causes. After an hour o 
tell me another thing that puzzles me 


they take but by the prizes ‘heir pupils take, that we judge teachers. 
eminent scholar in any department is a presumption that he will be an unsuccessful teacher; 
meuted,” said Tyndall, at the close of the lastof his magnificent science-lectures in America>’ as an investigator. 
if I were I should not bea popular teacher. 
leaps from effect to its cause by strides that the ordinary mind cannot follow, nor can it comprehend the difficul- 
But when the discovery is made, I. in my slow way, trace it out, and by the very 
labor it costs mé am prepared to appreciate the difficulties of others and to assist them.” This is a keen distinction 
rior mathematical scholar is apt to be soinvolved in some new investigation as to 
to carry the class up into his temporar 
foundation-stones way down below. A surveyor out west notice 
theodolite, and so went on to explain to him all the intricacies of the instrument, even to the variation of the needle 
f this, the conntryman his mouth wide open, said, *‘ Now maybe you can 
Why do you carry one for every ten in adding?” 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HAVE come in from some of our candidates, based on our advertise 


EX POSTULATI ONS ene ae iat stood highest in my class in chemistry, and took logue 


How can we make teachers see that it is not by the prizes 


jalists in the last JOURNAL. “I sent you catalogue 


To a certain extent the fact that a man is an 
“Tam often compli- 


The discoverer’s mind 


sphere of thought while they should be 
that a countryman was interested in his 


not care a cent for theories and flatterin 


results ? Does the Moter do anyt 


the same in these letters. 

determining what Agency to select to represent 

and not a wheel-barrow,—even though the wheel- 
Send postal for circulars to 


TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


RANCHES : { 


Facts! Facts! Facts! 


promises. He wants to know the RESULTS. 
a ‘good fellow,” his intentions may be all right, — but is there any power there tbat actually accomplishes 
hing ? Does the Agency fill any places ?_ If it cannot show places that 
it has filled what do we care for its denunciations of other systems and its high 
want to patronize an Agency that fills places, — not a half dozen or a score, but hundreds. 
has a teacher with an Agency which can show only 20 or 30 places it has filled, and keeps on advertising for 
candidates and filling its list with hundreds of teachers. 
Send for our circulars and read extracts from letters of teachers not teachers who are tes | to flatter 
and coax us into helping them, — but from teachers who have secured 1 
These, and these only, are THE FAC 
ou. 
row is cheaper. 


It’s avery easy matter to theorize, and show why 
you have the very best Teachers’ Agency in exist- 
ance. One can easily demonstrate why and how 
his planis the best. But the shrewd teacher does 
A man may be 


raises of itsown ? We 
What chance 


aces through us and acknowledge 
S worth taking into account when 
Take the FAST EXPRESS that “ gets there,” 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


P. 0. Bex 1069 New Vork City, and 
German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Wadena, Minn, Madison, D: 


Tenn. 
vacancies fill 
work. 

Address 


Monroeville, Ohio, Dixon, Ill.; Teachers of Art and Music in Seare 
Seven grade teachers in public schools, Menomiuee, Mich. 
by us. More cannot be given for want of space. Send for circulars and learn more of our 


OVE VA CANCIES RECENTLY FILLED by THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUREAU at ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. 

Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado; Prof. Science, Illinois Wesleyan Univ.; Prof. Mathe- 

matics, Amity College; Prof. Ancient Languages, Wheaton College; four members of Faculty, State 

Normal, Platteville, Wis.; Supts. at Shullsburg, Wis., Richland Centre, Wis., Elmhurst, Ill., Leipsic, Ohio, 

.; Assists. High School, Bedford, lowa, Rockford, Ill., two in Tuscola 


Il, 
College, Ark.; Music, White Pine, 


These are only A FEW of the many 


Cc. 5. ALBERT, Manager, Kimhurst, All. 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


YD. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


lies Teachers 
Positions, 


16 Astor Place, 


GENCY, 


NEW YORK. 


Studio Building, 110 
J. RANSOM BRI 


NO CHARGES TO 
The ag 


Tremont St., Boston. 
DGE, Manager. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
ency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


Good 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references fyrnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or ad 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ A 


gency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 


of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
. KE. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.) 
lies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

las, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 

Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 


ists, to Business Firms. wers. A. D. CULVE 
229 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. Ci 


TBACHERS WANTED 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUGATION 


Has never had so many calls, or placed so many teachers in desirable positions, at 
this season of the year, as during the last few weeks. Our success in securing partners 
and selling school property has been such as to greatly increase this branch of our 
business. See advertisements in current numbers of the Journau. Now is the 
time to register for accidental and regular vacancies in every department of school 
work. Forms and circulars free. No charge to School Officers. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 
President: TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 


President Yale University. XTENSION. 


.LEGE Courses and SCHOOL OF METHODS at home under direction of Professors in Yale, Harvard 
me and Columbia, and their leading educators in the several States. Membership fee, $1.00; an 
$1.00 for each course of study. Lessons and Lectures in places where membership warrants. 

Send stamp for circular. SETH T. STEWART, Gen. Sec’y. BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


SOUTHERN School Agenc 


WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro. 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profea- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $3200. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 

Kegister at once. 


Nov. 21, 1888 


we 
8u 
sic 


Addreas with atamp. 
Miss KANNIE S BURROUGHS, 
MT. STERLING, hy. 


Supt.: NORMAN A. CALKINS, 
Asst. Supt. Pub. Inst., N.Y. City. 


KINDERGARTEN ATERIAL. 
. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, W. Y, 
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EDUCATION. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 


GERMAN GRAMMAR, 


With Appendices, Exercises in Composition, and Vocabularies. 


— BY — 
VAN DER .A., H. FRASER, B.A., 
Lecturer in German, University College, aNd Late French and German Master, Upper 
Toronto. Canada College. 


A practical and strictly progressive work, with many new and valuable features, arranged for 
either elementary or advanced classes. 
Introduction Price, $1.25. 
em Specimen copies mailed to teachers for examination at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co.'s 
New Hducational Works. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY (New Volume). 


The English Restoration and Louis XIV., 1648-1678. 
By OsmuND AIRY, one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools. Fep. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


LONGMAN’S ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 
(SELECTED VOLUMES.) 


Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Jaco, F.C. S., F. 1. C., with Diagrams. Cloth, 8vo. 80 cents. 


Theoretical Mechanics.' 
Including Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
Woodecuts. Crown S8vo. 80 cents. 


Animal Physiology. 

By WriiviaM S. FuRNEAUX. With 218 illustrations. Crown Svo. 80 cents. 
Elementary Physiography : An Introduction to the Study of Nature. 

By Joun Tuornton, M.A. With 10 Maps and 155 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 80 cents, 


Sound, Light, and Heat. 
By MARK R. Wricut. With 162 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 80 cents. 


Elementary Building Construction and Drawing. 

By Epwarp J. BURRELL. Illustrated by 303 Working Drawings and Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 80 cents. 

*,* A full list of this series sent upon application. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


A Practical Dictionary of the Cerman & English Languages. 
Containing New Words in General Use not found in other Dictionaries. By the Rev. W. L. 
BLACKLEY, A.M., and C. M. FatepLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 1169 pages $125. 


A Practical Dictionary of the French & English Languages. 
Composed from the French Dictionaries of the Academy, Boiste, bescherelle, &c, and from Tech- 
nological and Scientific Dictionaries of both Languages. Followed by Abridged Vocabularies of Geo- 
graphical and Mythological Names. By Professor LEON CONTANSEAU. New Edition. Post 8vo. 
974 pages. $1.25. 
French Commercial Correspondence. 
With Exercises, French-English and English-French Glossaries, Hints on Letter Writing, and 
Copious Notes. By E, JANAU, Assistant Examiner to the University of London. Crown 8vo. 
80 cents. [Just ready. } 


Cerman Commercial Correspondence. 

With Exercises, German-English and English-German Glossaries, Hints on Letter Writing, and 
Copious Notes. By J. T. DANN, Ph.D., Assistant Master University College School, London. 
Crown 8vo. 80 cents. [Just ready. } 

Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co. will be happy to send their Catalogue of General and 
Educational Books, post free, to any address furnished for the purpose. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


By J. E. TAyLor, M.A. With 175 Diagrams and 


COODYEAR’S ART STUDIES. | 
A HISTORY OF ART. By WM. HENRY GOODYEAR, AW [ : 

lately Curator of the as 
Cooper ‘Instit cloth, Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve to 
lose ».> in procuring one of Ditsenm & Co.'s ex- 


ute 
illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 
‘lie! sie Books; all first-class, and these among 


FIFTY BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, | the news 
i ist an ucces 
Poets, and Selentists. Edited by Ep:| POF! AR SONG COLLECTION. 37 songs ; 
WARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth.|or POF: | AR PIANO COLLECTION. 27 Piano pieces ; 
Price, $1.75. or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLL’N. 60 pieces; 


ical pieces; 
HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. or OLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 class ; 

1. PRACTICAL WORK IN ART. Paper 36 cts. | or PIANO CLASSICS. 44 classical pieces ; 

2. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART. Paper, 30 cts./or YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. 52 easy pieces; 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. or SONG CLASSICS. 50 songs for Soprano; 


CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. or SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICE. 47 songs. 


ACOMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol. Price, cloth, or CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 36 songs; 
q , or CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS. 33; 


» $5.00. 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. The newest duets; 


A ore Me-| Or COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. Two 

chanical, and Instrumental Drawing. In Nos. | or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. popular bks. ; 

—_— or EMMANUEL, Trowbridge; Oratorio 

Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on), pura AND NAOMI. Damrosch; and 

recetpt of price by the publishers. or JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. Chadwick; } Cantatas for 

A.S. BARNES & O0., 111 « 113 William St., N.Y.|or FALL OF JERUSALEM, Parkhurst if Musical 

or HOLY CITY. Gaul; J) Societies. 


E. A. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Bos Ton. 


or EMERS9N’S PART SONGS AND GLEES. 
or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 0: coon sonas we USED TO SING. 
Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.00, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Music 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 

A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, Cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


‘DBAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTIST: MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 

To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest re for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the county, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Standard Educational Series, 


Introduction Price, A NEW CATALOGUE 


Standard ist Reader,. . ... . 18 ets. oF 
« .... 3*/OUR PUBLICATIONS 


“ 8d “ CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


$th ..,.... 60 «| Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. 
Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 | screnTiFiC TEXT BOOKS AND INDU 
“ Complete ‘“ — BNGINEERS, MBORARICS, 

STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO., 

sT. LOUIS, MO. 


Copies of any of the above books sent upon recei 
of introduction prices. 


Correspondence solicited. (™] 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 


R | Pj F lj 4 fine My of 
he ver 
Oyal FIANO FOTO by 
the most prominent foreign composers. 144 
Paper ; 65 cents, Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 
R F lj 4 | 
e choices! 

collection has no superior in py of merit. 144 
pages. Paper; 65 cents,Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 

. Anew and fascin 
now ite juvenile operetta, Price, { 
cents by mail, postpaid. 
Send for a copy of *‘Songs for 
the Young P le's Meeting,” 
Y. E. she Youre, Meeting.” 
the celebrated “ Endeavor.” Price, 15 cents by 
mail, postpaid. 
MUSICAL CALENDAR 
to music and musi- 


For 1889. 
cians, and a condensed dictionary of musical terms, 
Price, 15 cents by mail. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Sit , New York City. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


In Separate Volumes and Sets. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Work. 
*«* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


NY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
Gildersleeve’s Latin. Boper's | nstantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 

ous knowled 
BLISHING CO., quired. Send for book of test free. 


Holmes’ Readers 
UNIVERSITY P 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


Minerals, j Stuffed Animals 

Rocks, nd Skins, 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, EFFINGHAM, MAYNARD & CO., {71 Brosavay 


AGENCY FOR—— UBLISH 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | A@derson’s Histories and Hisvl Readers ; 
LOOK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- | New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’$ Leresic PUBLICATIONS. Meetel’s French Course ; 

k of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Beed’s Word Lessons. 


Stoc 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Heed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign 1 Periodicals. Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


4 4 J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. lL. SMITH 
CARL SCH mM ’ 
a T cs os oF, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. A CARD TO TEACHERS. | 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by | Keep, 


I will take them in exchange for books 
American ond Baropean authority as the best of all; May need. Please send me a list of those you would | 


New edition of textbooks in French and German now LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 


y. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Teach i 
oving this method are taught its applica- BARNES 


ea Cc. M. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 , 
Brooklyn Conse Berlin: 18 Lei zi 1 
mmer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. THE NORMAL EDUCATIO 
ete, write to BERLITZ Westlake’s How to Write 
Westliake’s Common School Literature. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZIN Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Is full of useful information on Woman's endtwests: Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
itting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework,| Fewemith’s English Grammars. 
and other household topics of practices! character. Every | Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
should subscribe for it. Price, 50c. a year. Address| Petersen’s Coustitution. 
Dercas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. |Sheppard’s Science. 


For Pp 8, 
Co., W. Madison Square. N, ¥. 


NOW READY: 
Youth's Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of Ectectic Tr 
MPERANCE Puysio 
144 pp. Cloth. Beautifally illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring setiaoe 
Physiology and Hygiene with special reference to effects of alcohol and tobacco. 


_ Yourn’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL’ treats the subjects i 
is also full of practical suggestions connected with every po weg of daily life taught in physiology, and 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES., 
1. TWhe House I Live In, e s 


18 ec 
=. Youth’s Temperance Man 


40 
3. Eclectic Guide to Health, SG eo 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OCO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


C F. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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